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For more information and complete product warranties, see www.jeld-wen.com. ©2007 JELD-WEN, inc. JELD-WEN, IWP and Reliability for real life are registered trademarks of JELD-WEN, inc., Oregon, USA. 


JELD-WEN reliability helps you enjoy remodeling. 


There are many reasons to remodel with reliable JELD-WEN” windows and doors. The most 
important may be this: they ensure peace of mind. With their lasting durability and long warranties, 
you'll simply have fewer worries. And the wide range of styles and options we offer allows you to 
restore or update your home's architecture. To learn more, call 1.800.877.9482, ext. 7869, or visit 
www.jeld-wen.com/7869. 


Custom Clad-Wood Double-Hung Window 386 IWP* Custom Wood Exterior Door 


RELIABILITY for real life JELD WEN 


WINDOWS & DOORS 


\ A TASTE FOR THE 
| EXTRAORDINARY 


Looking for the unconventional? 
You've found it. What color does 
it come in? You tell us. 


Adorned with chrome, each 
custom built Elmira Stove Works 
appliance is true to its era, while 
offering the performance and 
features found in the most 
modem kitchen appliances. 


Elmira Stove Works sets the 
standard for superior quality, 
design, and customization. 


For true originals. 


RANGES * RANGE HOODS ° REFRIGERATORS * MICROWAVE OVENS * WALL OVENS * DISHWASHERS 


Let us build one for you. www.elmirastoveworks.com -° 1-800-295-8498 
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Kitchens and Their Cookers 

By Gorpon Bock 

The kitchen may be the center of the home today, but the 
cooking range has been the center of the kitchen for nearly 
200 years. Take a look back at the evolution of stoves over 
the centuries—and get some ideas on how to incorporate 
period-appropriate appliances into your own kitchen. 


A Tale of Two Sinks 

By Lynn ELLIOTT AND DEMETRA ApospoRos 

The choices for period-appropriate sinks are so vast that it’s 
often hard to know where to begin selecting one. Our look 
at two homeowners who faced this dilemma (from their 
selection criteria to their installation issues) will make your 
choice much easier. 


Pictures in the Windows 
By TERESA SILVERMAN 


In historic homes, highlighting a room’s windows wasn't just ON THE COVER: : 
Modular cabinets and continuous countertops show the 


influence of early-20th-century efficiency studies in this 
warm, inviting old-house kitchen. 
Photo by Brad Simmons/Beateworks/Corbis 


about curtains. We explore the tradition of painting decora- 
tive scenes onto window shades. 


Plaster in Relief 

By Jacop ARNDT 

Plaster isn't always synonymous with the word 
“flat”—textured plaster was common in many 
Spanish and Tudor interiors in the early 20th cen- 
tury. An expert shows how to recreate this lost art 
in your own home. 


Floor Repair Pointers 

By THe OLp-HousE JOURNAL TECHNICAL STAFF 
The beauty of old homes often lies in their origi- 
nal oak, maple, and pine floors—but after a few 
generations, these boards can start to show signs 
of wear. Our guide will help you deal with com- 
mon problems, from patching holes to silencing 
squeaks. 


The Short Course on Cabinet Hinges 
By DEMETRA ApospoRros 

Fitting old cabinets with new hinges can be an exercise in 
frustration without some basic knowledge of their original 
hardware. Learn how these old hinges worked, why they 
were special, and what substitutions you can use today. 


Old-House Living: Double Recovery 
By GRETCHEN ROBERTS 

While bringing a George Barber building back to life, an old- 
house owner in Knoxville, Tennessee, finds relief from his 
own debilitating illness. 


Dream Houses by Mail 

By James C. Massey & SHIRLEY MAXWELL 
The still-popular tradition of selling house plans by catalog 
traces its roots all the way back to the 1870s. Our historians 
explain who these early mail-order pioneers were, and how 
they propagated the countryside with built versions of their 
designs. 
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Plots & Plans 


Kitchen Dresser 
Fine Design 


Outside the Old House 

BY LEE REICH 

Like old houses, ancient apple trees often need 
some work to regain the beauty of their youth. 


Anniversary Interview 

Bruce Johnson, founder of the Grove Park Inn Arts 
& Crafts Conference, gives his perspective on the 
movement's current popularity. 


Swaps & Sales 


Remuddling 
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HEART PINE. ANY COLOR. ANY FINISH. ANY SUBFLOOR. EVERY TASTE. 


Southern Wood Floors Heart Pine — the most versatile and capable wood flooring. 
Prefinished or unfinished, engineered or solid wood, sustainable Southern Wood 
Floors Heart Pine flooring offers complete freedom of choice: it can be custom 
colored, custom finished, even installed on concrete or radiant heat. Let your 
imagination soar from the ground up with Southern Wood Floors Heart Pine. 


SOUTHERNWOODFLOORS 


(888) 488-7463 
WWW.SOUTHERNWOODFLOORS.COM 


Circle 083 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 
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ELECTRIC 
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_ fora free catalog: 1-800-630-7113 


or go to schoolhouseelectric.com 
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A Kitchen Story 

From baking cookies with our mothers to preparing dinner parties 
for friends, no room in the home seems to evoke precious memo- 
ries quite like the kitchen. Log on to find out how you can share 
the story of your own kitchen and become part of Historic New 
England's America’s Kitchens project. 


Must-Have Pruning Tools 

Ready to get to work on remodeling your old, overgrown apple 
tree? Before you start plotting which branches to snip, check out 
our showcase of tools all gardeners should have in their sheds. 


Make a Smooth Move 

The task of moving a historic house from one location to another 
is not to be undertaken lightly—but we've got some essential tips 
that will make the process a lot less stressful. 


While many early mail-order homes often sprung up side by 
side, making them easy to find and identify, our historians 
have tracked down one plan that's proved puzzlingly elusive to 
locate in the field. We'll tell you how you can help them solve 
this mystery. ; 
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AZEK: 


Defines a home 
without saying 
a word. 


Trim says all 


you need to know 
about a home’s 


style. It accents details 


y and highlights architec- 
ture in the blink of an eye. 


= m sas And no trim distinguishes a 


home better than AZEK Trim. 


| | è Whatever the style, AZEK Trim 


E 


gives new meaning to craftsmanship 


and durability. 


Backed by over 20 years of manufacturing 


experience, AZEK Building Products is a 


leader in premium, low maintenance exterior 
products with AZEK Trim, the number one brand of 
Circle 014 on Reader Service Card for Free Information trim, AZEK Moulding, and AZEK Deck, the fastest 
growing brand of decking. For more information on all 


AZEK products, visit www.azek.com or call 877-ASK-AZEK. 


ZEK, AZEK, AZEK, AZEK 


Building Products Deck Moulding 


‘ditor’s Page 


Connecting with Kitchens 


Years of letters and photos prove that, in one regard, 
Old-House Journal readers are no different than most 
folks: You love kitchens, rating them as the most 
important room in a house for changes and invest- 
ments. To help with the process, we’ve devoted this 
issue to some common areas of interest for creating 


kitchens that balance sensitivity to history with a 
modern lifestyle. 

Part of the trick is getting a handle on what 
defines a kitchen for any era. If your point of refer- 
ence is the late 19th century or early 20th century, 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES ASSOCIATES 


the touchstones are not so much decorative or sty- 


listic details, but new technologies—first running 
water for sinks, then better ways to cook, and even- 
tually gas and electricity for lighting and other wonders they made possible. Subtler 
but more influential, though, are the once-new ideas on the overall size, organization, 
and use of a kitchen, ideas that continued to change every couple of decades with the 
shifts in house styles and the social forces behind them. 

For example, at the turn of the 20th century, the modern kitchen was already mor- 
phing from the large, servant-staffed pantries and work areas of the Victorian household 
to smaller, family-oriented versions where compactness was key. Efficiency had been 
on the minds of kitchen thinkers since the 1870s, but it took on new fervor in the 
Ragtime era. Back then, Frederick Winslow Taylor demonstrated that industries, from 
factories to railroads, could improve productivity by studying the motions of workers 
with a stopwatch. Taylorism, as the concept was called, spread through America like 
a true gospel, also leaving its mark on kitchens. By 1910, authorities and designers 
were promoting kitchens based on what was called the “buffet plan,” where shelves, 
drawers, coolers, and food bins were arranged in the condensed, economical area of 
one room. “The modern feminine mind,” wrote architect Henry L. Wilson, “is quick 
to grasp the value of all devices that minimize the drudgery of housekeeping.” 

Progressive thinking—and a new understanding of disease and germ theory—came 
on strong, too, and a natural target, along with bathrooms, was the kitchen. Eliminating 
dust-catching corners, voids, and horizontal surfaces of all kinds became a sort of holy 
grail. So did reducing the hiding places for insects, vermin, and microbes through the 
use of innovative materials like concrete and linoleum. New freedoms and opportunities 
for women helped precipitate the dreaded, devastating plague of the growing suburbs: 
The Servant Problem. Suddenly, it was all a middle-class household could do to hang 
on toa single cook or maid—at best on a part-time basis. Manufacturers, of course, saw 
an opportunity in this adversity, and did their best to replace paid help with a parade 
of labor-saving appliances and low-maintenance floors and cabinetry. 

So if you own a kitchen dating from the 1890s or later, or are looking for inspira- 
tion from any decade since then, remember that it’s not just particulars like cream and 
green colors or woods versus plastics that drive the look of a modern kitchen from any 
era. It’s also a result of the people who brought them into being, their thinking, and 


Glok 


the times in which they used them. 
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Classic wood medicine cabinet mounted. 
Cracked plaster patched. 


Polished nickel period light fixture installed. 
1910 cup holder hung. 


You can never spend too much time in the bathroom. 


REJUVENATION 


For period-authentic lighting and house parts from a company that shares your passion, 
request a free catalogue at rejuvenation.com or call us at 888-401-1900. 
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INTRODUCING: 


Centennial ~~ 


from our 
Dresser Tradition 
collection, 
shown here in 


Aesthetic Green. 


Browse our entire 
catalog of fine 
wallpapers and order 


amples online: 
www.bradbury.com 


707.746.1900 


Bradbury «Bradbury 
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Custom designed traditionally inspired architecture, 


combined with a factory built kit 


of exquisite detail, shipped directly to your home site. 
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INTRODUCING PRE-COLORED & TEXTURED COLUMNS 


[his is the one youve been waiting for. 


eee, End anes Stone™ Series 


A MASTERPIECE OF DESIGN 
AND CRAFTMANSHIP 


hon 


PEBBLESTONE WHITE 


GREAT OPTIONS 

Colored columns are textured to give 
the look and feel of natural stone 
with a strikingly realistic appeal. 
Once installed, simply relax and 


enjoy the columns for the rest of 


your life. No priming, painting, 


SANDSTONE 


repainting, or replacing 


guaranteed. Because pre-colored columns are colored throughout, 


m they will never fade or need touch up painting. 


ENDURA-STONE™ COLUMNS - PRE-COLORED AND TEXTURED 


Introducing the newest members of the Endura-Stone™ family — The first truly maintenance-free 


ENDURA-STONE™ COLUMNS -READY TO PAINT 
If your project calls for a completely smooth column, or custom color 
fiberglass columns, now available in White, Sandstone, and Pebblestone. Traditionally, composite application, the Endura-Stone™ Ready to be Painted column is ideal 
(FRP) columns require priming and painting, but with today’s advanced materials, we are able to for your needs. It is available in any standard or custom size, either 
eliminate the typical maintenance associated with finishing standard composite columns. fluted or smooth, and is designed to support all styles of decorative 
capitals and bases. 

These columns feature a non-porous textured design, which gives the look and feel of natural stone 


while still impervious to moisture damage commonly associated with lesser textured column mate- 


PEE 


rials, This column is built with the same specifications and durability as the traditional Endura- 
Stone™ column, but also features a UV resistant color and texture which eliminates the need to 
prime, paint, or re-paint for life. - 
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VISIT US ONLINE 


PacificColumns.com guides 
you through your project 
from designing your own 
column, to requesting a 

quote complete with project 
pictures and all the sizing 

and installing information 
you will ever need, 


ORDER A CATALOG 
To view and learn more about 
our extensive line of 
Endura-Series columns or our 
other fine architectural 
products, please call (800) 
294-1098 or visit us online to 
request a catalog. 


CALL US TOLL FREE 
We can process your order 
over the phone, by fax, and 
even online. Call today and 

talk with a architectural 
consultant who can provide 
you with advice, installation 
methods, and a complete quote. 


TRUCK DELIVERY 

Depending on the scope of 

> your project, we can ship out 
your order within three busi- 
ness days. Most deliveries will 

arrive either crated or pallet- 
ized and will be delivered via 
a commercial flatbed truck or 

53 foot tractor and trailer. 


Suaa" COLUMN BUILDER ORDER A FREE SAMPLE (800) 294 1098 
With hundreds of options to choose from, We would love to send you a sample 
& ‘ ; @ a rages ae you to pas of our product so you can see and CALL NOW 
j ane 5 E E aay E S feel the quality for yourself. rO ORDER 

‘ your project. Get pictures, spec sheets, CBS . ’ sii Palate 4 

© $ e] and installation help all online and even Simply call or visit us online \ WES 
pee ea send your column design to a friend! to get a sample shipped out ~ 

: es t ti g 

D > To begin designing, visit us online. pee ~~ l 


www. pacificcolumns.com/column-builder 7 
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< Library Fan 


THE 


PERIOD ARTS 


FAN COMPANY 


A COLLECTION of historically inspired, 
original ceiling fans 


Prairie Arcadia 


www.periodarts.com 
888-588-32 
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| Old-House Detectives 
On the sixth page of your story on 
circular rooms [“Refreshing Rooms- 


in-the-Round,” January/February 
| 2008], you featured an image of 
windows trimmed with a distinc- 
tive moulding. Do you know 
| the name of this style of mould- 


ing? We have the same type on 
a door in the circa-1885 house 
that we recently purchased and 
are planning to restore. We’re 
having trouble trying to find out 
what style the house is, and any clues you can give us would 
be of great help. 
Tammy Zimmerman 
Via e-mail 


While we're not certain of its 
proper name, we do know that 
this type of moulding, with its 
rosette-style corner blocks, was 
fairly common in Victorian homes. Our Restoration Directory 
has a list of companies making reproduction millwork (such as 
Vintage Woodworks) that might be able to tell you more. —Eds. 


Linoleum Lovers 

Reading your linoleum rugs arti- 
cle [“Lie Like a Rug,” November/ 
December 2007] brought back 
memories of our own amazing 
discovery—we found this intact 
art rug [right] that appears to be 
from the 1920s under a wall-to- 
wall carpet and another layer of 
1950s sheet flooring. The stain 
came off easily, and it is now in 
use in the refinished room. Because we were hesitant to take 
it out of the room (for fear of cracking it), we scooted it from 
comer to corner while painting the exposed floor. We had 
purchased wallpaper long before we found the rug, so it was 
a lucky coincidence that everything in the room ended up 
looking great together. 


Bronwyn Nelson 
Portland, Maine 


Send your letters to OHJEditorial@homebuyerpubs.com, —_- 
or Old-House Journal, 4125 Lafayette Center Drive, 
Suite 100, Chantilly, Virginia 20151. We reserve the a 

to edit letters for content and clarity. -Eds. 
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Custom blend Stacked Stone 
with a dry-stack technique 


Where do you Ro ck? Kitchens, living rooms, porte cocheres, grand entrances, wine 
cellars, outdoor living spaces and breakfast nooks — Eldorado Stone transforms all of them into 
settings of exceptional beauty and romance. And at half the cost of real stone, Eldorado enables you 


to create the distinctive features you desire and still stay on budget. For a quick tour of innovative 
Eldorado installations, go to eldoradostone.com/walkthrough. 


See it. Believe it. Spec it. 


800.925.1491 The Most Believable 


www.eldoradostone.com Architectural Stone Veneer 


F tin: e pi 
Æ in the World. 
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March 12-15 

BOSTON, MA 

Traditional Building Show 
The rich architectural history 
of Boston provides the back- 
drop for more than 70 work- 
shops, seminars, and tours, 
with topics ranging from 
historic paint colors to sus- 
tainable building. In addition 
to hundreds of exhibitors, the 
show floor will also feature 
live demonstrations. (202) 
339-0744; www.traditional 
buildingshow.com 


March 13-April 12 
CHARLESTON, SC 
Festival of Houses and 
Gardens 

The city’s annual spring- 
time celebration of its his- 
toric homes kicks off with an 
opening-weekend antiques 
show. Daily tours highlight 
the interiors of nearly 150 

of Charleston’s magnificent 
private residences. (843) 722- 
3405; www.historic 
charleston.org 


March 30 

PASADENA, CA 

Postwar Pasadena 

A tour of six private homes 
showcases the innovations in 
modern architecture that put 
Pasadena on the design map 
following World War II. The 
homes are open from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and tickets are $35 
in advance or $40 on the day 
of the tour. (626) 441-6333; 


www.pasadenaheritage.com 


April 21-24 

DENVER, CO 

AIC Annual Meeting 

With a theme of “Creative 
Collaborations,” this year’s 
meeting of the American 
Institute for Conservation of 
Historic and Artistic Works 
will include a variety of 


hands-on workshops, lectures, 


tours, and exhibit sessions. 
(202) 452-9545; www.aic.org 


tributor) will be on hand to provide advice on exterior paint colors. For more information about this year’s fair, call 
215-546-1146, or visit www.preservationalliance.com. 


Preservation 
Goes Green 


For years, preservationists have held fast to the 
idea that the restoration of historic structures is a 
green practice. Indeed, restoring and reusing older 
buildings, rather than tearing them down to make 
way for new construction, is one of the key tenets 
of sustainable architecture. But as the hype around 
environmentally friendly building practices and 
materials continues to grow, many communities 
and organizations are experimenting with ways to 
make historic preservation even greener. 

One of the cities at the forefront of this trend 
is Chicago, where eight years ago Mayor Richard 
Daley founded the Historic Chicago Bungalow 
Initiative, tasked with providing resources and 
funding for renovation of the city’s 80,000 bunga- 
lows. Priority number one for the project? Making 
the homes more energy efficient—while preserv- 
ing their historic character, of course. 

“We really promote the concept that a home’s 
original windows will last a lot longer than most 
people think,” says Annette Conti, the program’s 
executive director. “Instead of policing the instal- 
lation of vinyl windows, we encourage people to 
contact companies who can restore their original 
windows.” 

In addition to guiding homeowners toward 
preservation-minded companies, providing resto- 
ration guidelines, and offering grants for efficien- 
cy upgrades, the program has also created three 
Green Bungalow Model Blocks, where rehabbed 
homes showcase up-and-coming technology like 
radiant heating and denim-scrap insulation. 


Se Old House Fair 
Returns to Philly 


After a few years off, the Preservation Alliance for Greater 
Philadelphia's Old House Fair came back on the scene in 2007, and 
returns this year to the Germantown Friends School Fieldhouse 
on March 22 with 75 exhibitors and a range of presentations and 
lectures. An “Ask the Experts” area will provide free 15-minute 
consultations to address your most pressing restoration concerns, 
while “Color Doctor” John Crosby Freeman (a frequent OHJ con- 


COURTESY HISTORIC CHICAGO BUNGALOW ASSOCIATION 


The Belmont-Cragin neighborhood in north- 
west Chicago received a makeover during the 
2007 Green Bungalow Model Block project. 


“Each year, we choose a new neighborhood 
where we can test our ideas,” Annette says. “The 
public is learning as we are learning.” 

Green preservation efforts are starting to pick 
up steam in other places, too—in 2006, Pittsburgh 
hosted the Greening of Historic Properties 
National Summit, while the Boston architec- | 


ture firm Goody Clancy is leading green pres- 


ervation efforts in that city. The National Trust 
even launched its own Sustainability Initiative in 
2006 to help promote the inherent environmen- 
tal benefits of restoration, including pushing for 
a revision of current LEED standards (the U.S. 


| Green Building Council’s program for evaluating 


green construction) to give more clout to the reuse 
and preservation of existing structures. 

For tips on incorporating green practices into 
your own restoration projects, check out www. 
nationaltrust.org/green or www.whbdg.org/resour 
ces/sustainable_hp.php. 
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It’s all about the finish”... 


Tung Oil. 


Penetrating 


oring, finished with Millie’s All Purpose 


Photo courtesy of Pioneer Millworks. Settlers Plank Oak Fle 


The Highest Quality ~ The Lowest Toxicity 


Polymerized Tung Oil Wood Finishes 
For Floors, Walls, Cabinetry & Fine Furniture 
Use on any Wood or Porous Stone 


Formulated for Interior and Exterior Applications 


g ) 


ACircle 089 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


Sutherland Welles Ltd.® 
toll free 800-322-1245 
www.tungoilfinish.com 


Annunciator 


Books in Brief 


Those who have spent any time considering residential archi- | from the Historic American 
| tecture know that a house is more than just four walls and a | Buildings Survey to create 

roof—it’s also a tangible testament to the history of its inhabit- | a pictorial walk-through of 

ants. Indeed, one of the more fascinating components of the | the iconic building styles 


study of historic architecture is the fact that the mere profile of | of America’s earliest days. 
a moulding or the type of nails used to affix a beam can provide | Moving from the basic log 
countless bits of information about the way people lived during | houses of early settlers to 
that time period. the grand Greek Revival 
In Invitation to Vernacular Architecture, authors Thomas mansions of well-to-do 
Carter and Elizabeth Collins Cromley take an anthropological | New Englanders, author 
approach toward discovering the histories of old buildings, pro- | Jack Larkin relies on a wide 


VERNACULAR 


viding a concrete blueprint for anyone interested in a thorough | variety of letters and journal entries 


study of common structures from our past. In unfailingly practi- | to weave together a compelling tale 


cal prose, Carter and Cromley walk readers through the various | of the ways in which housing trends 


steps involved in developing an in-depth vernacular architec- reflected the fledgling prosperity of 
ture study, from the initial site survey to the interpretation of our young country. He leaves no stone 
gathered data. A case study on a turn-of-the-century Buffalo unturned, exploring everything from 
| home puts these principles into action, showing how a little | the evolution of the commode to the 
old-house detective work can pay rich dividends. | marked disparity between owners’ and 
For the more casual old-house enthusiast, the National | slaves’ quarters on Southern planta- 
Trust’s Where We Lived does the heavy lifting for you, drawing | tions, and in doing so provides substantial evidence of the 


from its immense collection of Depression-era photographs indelible link between our buildings and our cultural history. 
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beauty by day, 
function by night 


Discover over 850 designs so unique, so well made 


they will take your breath away. 


975 N. Enterprise St. Orange, CA 92867 


800-577-6679 www.oldcalifornia.com 
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Handcrafted. Period. 


Hand selected woods. Hand fitted joinery: 
Hand applied finishes. Handcrafted custom cabinetry. 
The perfect fit for your period home. 


CROWNBDINT 


CABINE 


Period styling. 
Handcrafted to the finest quality. 


800-999-4994 * www.crown-point.com 


732-866-0451 
PO Box 6224 


Pia hae 
% By F 
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Row House or Iown House? 


While photographing Victorian architec- 
ture in Newport, Kentucky, I snapped these 
nice urban houses. What can you tell me 
about them? 

Jonathan Hale 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


ound in the earliest American cities 
and built ever since in urban areas, 
the row house is the classic multiple 
house. In its most common form, it is a lin- 
ear formation—i.e., a row—of three or more 
buildings that share with their neighbors a 
common wall, also called a party wall, leav- 
ing no space between them. Row houses are 


most often two or three storeys high, and | 
| usually three bays wide (two windows anda | 


front door). Modern versions often make a 
conscious effort to vary the height and detail- 
ing of each building, and are regularly called 
townhouses in real estate parlance. 

Like many row houses of the 19th cen- 


tury, these Kentucky buildings are textbook | 


examples of Italianate detailing. Each shows a 
heavy, bracketed cornice on top of the main 


façade and pronounced hoods capping the 


windows. Also typical for Italianate houses 


are the quoin blocks that decorate the cor- 
ners. What defies the strict definition a bit 
is the way each dwelling is unconnected to 
its neighbor. If the houses were joined two- 
by-two, they might be called twin or double 
houses. Given that they are all detatched—as 
is the case with many similar buildings in 
small cities —some architectural historians 
opt to call such closely spaced buildings 
townhouses to distinguish them from con- 
nected row houses. 


Dealing with Damp 


I have a 1870s brick house with plaster 
applied directly to the masonry walls. 
Though the basement is totally dry, one wall 


| has rising damp bad enough that I have to 


fix the laster every few years. Any ideas? 
p ry tew j j 
Diane Lynn 


Denver, Colorado 


ising damp is a condition where 
porous building materials, such as 
masonry, become saturated with 
groundwater and effectively wick moisture 
up a structure like a wall or column. The 
pore structure of the material encourages 
capillary action, causing the water to rise 


| vertically as it evaporates to the surface. A 


telltale sign of rising damp is an off-white 
stain or “tide mark” of efflorescence that 


appears a couple of feet above grade where 
the moisture evaporates. True rising damp 
is usually a consequence of a high water 


| table or a hidden water source and is not 


easy to control. However, rather than go 
off the deep end and assume you have 
this extreme condition, first look for more 
mundane, lateral sources of water, such as 
leaky gutters that wash down walls or poor 
grading and water run-off at the founda- 
tion line. Hiring a consultant to measure 
the moisture content of the wall at various 
locations can help pinpoint the problem. 
For an excellent background on the subject, 
read Preservation Brief #39 “Holding the 
Line: Controlling Unwanted Moisture In 
Historic Buildings” (online at www.nps. 


| gov/history/hps/tps/briefs/brief39.htm). 
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Rack and pinion system guarantees 


flawless and quiet operation 


Welded steel design ensures longest lasting, 


highest quality lift 


¢ 


Maintenance-free construction 


for absolute reliability 


New, state-of-the-art electronic control box 


Crestron compatible and certified 


ik es Bd Wi i Lk a 


Call: 661.257.9282 


Elevates cutting-edge style and interior design to new levels 


Protects, reveals and conceals television with the click of a button 


Secure, stable, and safe movement 


Mounts within recessed wall area 
Installs flush with edge for unobstructed movement 
Available in horizontal or vertical movement 


l 


limit 


Adjustable switches permit specified range of movement 
6” depth is optimal for use with plasma or LCD televisions 
RF, infrared and low-voltage controls 


Emergency manual override if remote is misplaced 


WWW.AUTON.COM/OHJ 


lications since | 


auton.com 
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With Minwax® Hardwood Floor Reviver, 
you can renew without refinishing. 


Over time even a beautiful hardwood floor begins to show its age. But that doesn’t 
mean you have to completely refinish it. New Minwax® Hardwood Floor Reviver 
can bring back the beauty and protection beyond your expectations. 


Case in point: After years of use, the finish on this hardwood floor was scratched, dull and lacked a lot of luster. But by 
applying Minwax Hardwood Floor Reviver it was fast and easy to bring back its original shine and richness. In fact, because 
it contains urethane, Minwax Hardwood Floor Reviver adds a layer of protection to any unwaxed polyurethane-finished floor. 
And this floor was refreshed in no time at all. That’s because with Minwax Hardwood Floor Reviver there’s no sanding or 
special preparation. Just clean the floor, squirt Reviver on the floor in an “S” pattern and spread a thin, even coat 
using a damp painter’s pad or a synthetic applicator attached to a long handle. Work in small sections moving 
in the direction of the floorboards using a back-and-forth motion until the entire floor is coated. Even the 


cleanup is easy. Soap and water is all it takes. Allow at least 2 hours before walking lightly on the floor, and 
24 hours before putting your furniture back. 


The result is clear: Minwax Hardwood Floor Reviver restored the shine and added 
a layer of protection. Now the floor is beautiful. And the job was easy. MINWAX. 


Learn more at minwax.com ©2008 Minwax Company 
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Drawings By Ros LEANNA 


Kitchen Dresser 


anks of continuous, modular cabinets are all but ubiquitous in kitchens today, but prior to the 


Depression, any home with cabinetwork for food prep probably had a tall piece of casework 

called a kitchen dresser. Appearing in upscale houses by the 1880s and still common well into 
the 1930s, kitchen dressers were a base of drawers and bins (for utensils and foodstuffs) that supported 
a shallow cabinet of shelves enclosed by doors and topped by a cornice. Dressers could be ordered 
knocked-down from millworks catalogs by the 1920s, but many more were built on site from plans, 
such as the 1924 garden-variety design presented here. 
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1-877-GO-DECRA | www.decra.com 
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Atypicalexampleoftraditional 
cabinet construction, this kitchen 
dresser is basically two face frames 
attached to two pairs of side panels. 
The top frame holds a set of glazed 
doors and, in this design, connects 
to the panels with a locked miter 
joint to make a neat corner. The 
bottom panel uses the same joint 
and holds astack of drawers flanked 
by a solid-panel door on one side 
and a bin on the other (originally 
for flour but ideal for recyclables 
today). A nice feature is the trio 
of sandwich boards that slide out 
from under the counter using finger 
pulls on their bottom edges. 

Mechanical details, such as 
the construction and support of 


l " 
'<— 2"> 


ht! 


Section through upper 
cabinet corner 


drawers, are left up to the builder 
so as to take advantage of mod- 
ern cabinet technology like roller 
slides or plate joinery. In the same 
way, the stylistic details of the 
dresser could be varied easily to 
blend with the era of the house. 
For example, a Victorian version 
might switch the flat panels in the 
sides to beadboard, support the 
upper cabinet with knee brackets, 
and use a heavier cornice at the 
top. In contrast, eliminating the 
ovolo edge in the doors, muntins, 
and panel frames in lieu of a square 
edge, and topping the dresser with 
a plain board instead of a cornice 
(or nothing at all) would produce 
an Arts & Crafts feel. tè 


Ya AE 


1% 


<> <> <> 


Section through 
door muntin 
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Marmoleum click is available in 18 colors. Panels: 
Learn more or find your local dealer: www.themarmoleumstore.com 


1- 866-MARMOLEUM (627-6653) 


your senses 


Environmentally responsible flooring that is anti-static and easy to clean. 
Now available in click panels and squares for an easy, “glueless” installation. 


Marmoleum click offers natural warmth, quiet comfort underfoot, and a 25-year 
warranty. Our innovative new finish, Topshield, ensures a highly effective shield 
against dirt and scuff marks. 


Express your individuality. Create your unique, healthy hygieni 
with Marmoleum click! 


12”x 36” (approx.) Squares: 12” x 12” (approx.) 


creating better environments RADO 
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_ Fine Design _ 


Modern Life 


Long known for its faithful hand-block-printed reproductions of historic 18th- and 19th- 
century wallpapers, Adelphi Paper Hangings is branching into the 20th century with a 
new collection that pays homage to two forward-thinking movements of the era: Wiener 


of styles, from Cubist-influenced geometric designs (such as the Viennese Trees pattern, 
near left) to organic images rendered with an Art Deco bent (such as Spiral Willow, far 

left). The papers’ colorways were carefully replicated from the originals, although cus- 
tom colors are also available. Prices start at $390 for an 11-yard roll. Call 518-284-9066, 
or visit www.adelphipaperhangings.com. 


All the Right Angles 


Taking its cue from the geometric shapes that defined the Art Deco era, 
Water Decor's Marcelle shower valve elevates an ordinary piece of bath- 
room hardware to a veritable work of art. Elegant in its simplicity, the valve 
features hot and cold markers delicately etched in a classic Deco font. It's 
available with either cross handles or a lever (shown) in seven finishes, with 
prices ranging from $950 to $1,220. For those kitting out an entire Deco-era 
bath, the Marcelle line also includes equally geometric lavatory sets, shower- 
heads and towel bars. Call 877-222-9644, or visit www.waterdecor.com. 
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Restore your home to its original 
beauty with Nostalgic door hardware. 


° Top quality, forged brass knobs & plates 
o Engineered for use on pre-drilled doors 
e Optional mortise-lock sets for antique doors 


© Modern function with vintage designs 
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www.nostalgicwarchouse.com/ohj 1-800-522-7336 
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Carriage House doors are meticulously handcrafted to your specifications and are made from the finest materials 
available. Exceptional workmanship, superior woods and professional hardware are standard features, ensuring 
long-lasting beauty, reliable performance, and low maintenance. Each door in our extensive collection will bring an 
added dimension of beauty and value to your home. To locate the dealer nearest you, please call us toll free. 


West Coast: 866-890-1776 * 1421 RICHARDS BLVD * SACRAMENTO, CA 95814 
Easr Coast anb Mipwest: 877-668-1601 * 1571 East Main St/Hwy 70 * Orp Fort, NC 28762 


www.carriagedoor.com/ohj 
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À ers described as gorgeous—unless they're 
Il the rage on high-end new homes, but they 
L ing them appropriate for many old houses. The 
A ənsive—and despite their attractiveness, few 
£ ge on such a utilitarian item. The CopperPlus 
L are made from copper-clad steel, which will lend 
out the hefty price tag (or the sometimes dif- 
ion to half-round and K-style gutters (from $5.57 
to $8.72 per foot), the Company «.so offers sheets of copper-clad steel so you can 
create matching roof accents. Call 888-909-7246, or visit www.guttersupply.com. 


Best Lace Forward 


Lace is often thought to be the province of the Victorians, but it has its place in Arts & Crafts 
homes as well, albeit in a much less frilly form. Lace expert Dan Cooper has turned his eye 
toward this lesser-known style, introducing a collection of six laces (available in a range of 
panel sizes, priced from $49 to $179 each) that feature such iconic Arts & Crafts images as 
gingko leaves (left) and geometric roses. With a basic Madras scrim as the background (the 
same type Gustav Stickley was fond of using in his interiors), patterns by acclaimed Arts 

& Crafts artists such as Laura Wilder, Dard Hunter and Yoshiko Yamamoto are intricately 


applied to create detailed yet unfussy panels perfect for windows in streamlined turn-of- 
the-century homes. Call 866-579-5223, or visit www.cottagelace.com. 


N 
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Artistic w Authentic w £ fo rdable 
For more than a century, designers and architects have enriched their projects with accent elements created by the DECORATORS SUPPLY COR- 


PORATION. Today we offer replicas of some fifteen thousand original designs produced in varied materials. * Readily installed by tradespeople and 
do-it-yourselfers. * Uses: period restoration, remodeling, new building projects. * $35.00 for our six book set of illustrated catalogs. 


DECORATORS SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Dea 
t rovia 


er a Century 


(7-6300 or (f) 773-! 


WWW. d ecoratorssu ppl y.com 
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PHOTO: CUSTOM BUILT HOME BY THE J.D. SMITH COMPANY, INC. 


A Beautiful Tradition 


Cedar Valley's exclusive shingle panel siding 
system will create a timeless and traditional look for 
generations to come. 

Our durable exterior system consists 
of beautiful 8 foot panels, meticulously 
handcrafted with 100% Western Red 
Cedar shingles, mounted over a 
fiberglass matte laminate and a strong 
plywood backing. Cedar Valley's exterior siding 
system is fully integrated and complete with matching 
panels, corners, column wraps, and specialty products, 
providing superior design flexibility for any project. 
With factory finishing and proper installation, this 
weather resistant system will retain its natural beauty for 
35 years....even in winds exceeding 200 mph! Choose 
from many decorative shapes and virtually any color. 


CEDAR VALLEY 


Handcrafted shingle Panels 
Nature's Finest Siding 
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www.cedar-valley.com ¢ 1-866-202-9809 


Fine Design _ 


From Thomas Jefferson's favorite perch to furniture from the museum's own offices, 
nothing in the Smithsonian's collection was off-limits when the museum worked 
with Bernhardt to design a line of furniture rooted in American history. The Keeper 
Bookcase (right, $1,900) was inspired by an American Empire Revival bookcase 
located in the Castle, the Smithsonian's original 1855 structure. While the Gothic- 
inspired tracery on its glass doors is certainly evocative of the regality of its origins, 
it’s also understated enough to work in more scaled-down homes with Gothic 
underpinnings. Call 828-758-9811, or visit www.bernhardt.com. 


Perfect Tin 
Nothing says historic ambiance quite like a | 
tin ceiling, but nothing promises back-breaking labor quite like installing one. For those 
more interested in the former than the latter, American Tin Ceilings’ SnapLock system is 
a welcome innovation. The easily installed panels are available in the same wide array 
of patterns and colors as the company’s traditional nail-in ceilings, but are designed to 
be screwed directly into drywall or plaster ceilings without the need for a wood sub- 
strate. All SnapLock panels are 24 by 24 inches, with prices ranging from $11.75 to $28 
per panel, depending on the finish and number of panels ordered. Call 888-231-7500, 
or visit www.americantinceilings.com. 


a a || 
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SHELDON SLATE PRODUCTS CO.. INC. 


SHELDON SLATE is a family-owned business with four generations of experience. We mine and manufacture our own slate 
~ products from our own quarries. The range of our colors will complement any kitchen or bath. Our slate is heat-resistant, non-porous 
and non-fading. It has a polished/honed finish and is very low maintenance. Let us help you design and build a custom sink, _ 
countertop, or vanity. Custom inquires are handled through the Monson, Maine, division. - 


PRODUCERS OF SLATE FLOOR TILE, FLAGGING, STRUCTURAL SLATE AND ROOFING, MONUMENTS AND SLATE SINKS — 


Monson Maine 04464 - 207-997-3615 « Middle Granville e New York 12849 - 518-642-1280 « FAX 207-997-2966 
WWW.SHELDONSLATE.COM 
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What goes on the wall, 
stays on the wall. 


Mythic™ paint introduces a revolutionary new paint line i 
designed specifically to protect your health and the environ- 
ment. Traditional household paints contain cancer-causing 
toxins that can still be released into the air for years after drying. 
But now there’s Mythic™ paint, a premium paint that offers 


legendary performance without the toxins or odor. 


May , 
deod @ee f 
ike A Cx à 


SAFE FOR SAFE FOR SAFE FOR 
PEOPLE PETS ğe EARTH 


Stronger, safer, smarte 


320 McLain Street - Bedford Hills, NY 10507 - Contact Us: 1.888.714.9422 : Fax: 1.888.714.9423 


www.mythicpaint.com 
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Outside the Old House 


Invigorating ( 


Old Apple Trees 


espite years of neglect, with pruning, trees can find 
new life—and bear delicious fruits—once more. 


ARTICLE AND PHotos By LEE REICH 


Inheriting an ancient apple tree with 
your old house can be a mixed blessing. 
It will offer snowballs of blooms in the 
spring, the scent of ripening apples in 
autumn, and wizened, charming branch- 
es year-round, but its fruits will probably 
be small, pest-ridden, and not that tasty. 
That’s because apple trees need regular 
care to produce quality fruit. Luckily, 
you can return most old apple trees to 
bearing seductive, delicious fruits with 
a pruning technique known as renova- 
tion (a concept already familiar to most 
old-house owners). 

apple 
trees grow taller and taller to become 


Without regular pruning, 


top heavy, with upper branches that 
block sunlight from reaching the lower 


ones. Fruits—especially luscious fruits— 


require lots of energy to produce, and 
that energy ultimately comes from sun- 
light. Subsequently, any fruits borne by 
old, neglected trees appear mostly on the 
uppermost fringe of branches, where sun- 
light is plentiful. At this upper canopy, 
the fruits can be numerous but they are 
usually undersized and lacking in flavor, 
and they are also out of reach without 
the help of a tall ladder. 

Before you decide to renovate your 
old apple tree and start it on the road to 
delicious glory, ask yourself some ques- 
tions. First, can you commit to caring for 
the tree, which involves annual pruning? 
Second, is it sited in the right place? In 
order to thrive, apple trees need six or 
more hours of direct sunlight per day in 
the summer—light that may have been 


Renovated trees have a pleasant, full 
shape and bear fruit within easy reach. 


sELOW; Neglected trees are tall and gan- 


more readily available decades 


ago, 
before other landscaping and neighbor- 
hood development took root. Lastly, do 
the tree’s shape and the flavor of the fruit 
warrant renovation? The ‘rose-colored 
palate’ by which we judge our own tree’s 
fruit can overcome only so much neglect. 
If you answered no to any of these ques- 
tions, forget about trying to renovate the 
tree. Just take it down to ground level 


with a chainsaw. 
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AboCrete 


AboWeld 55-1, 


AboWeld 8005-6 


AboCoat & Abothane Series: 
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MasterMold 12-3: 


MasterMold 12-8: 


AboCast 4-4: 


WoodCast: 


AboCast 8: 


5501-95th Ave., Dept. OH, Kenosha, WI 53144 Tel: 262-653-2000 1-800-445-1754 Fax: 262-653-2019 
Website: www.abatron.com ISO 9001:2000 Registered 


Lowering trees allows sunlight 
to reach all branches so fruits 
grow bigger and better. 


Rubbing trunks with balled-up 
chicken wire helps exfoliate 
the bark and limit pests. 


Thinning apple spurs encour- 
ages healthy new growth, 
resulting in tastier fruit. 


Making the Cut 


Apple tree renovation has several goals: 

1) lowering branches, giving the tree a pleas- 
ant shape and putting fruit within easy reach; 
2) opening all limbs to basking in sunlight; 3) 
reducing the total number of apples produced so 
that more energy gets pumped into the remaining 
fruit. (More energy translates into fruits of big- 
ger size and better flavor.) Renovation involves 
drastic pruning, so it's best to spread the process 
out over the course of two to four years to avoid 
shocking the tree. Depending upon your pruning 
experience and the size of the limbs you need 
to trim (which may be substantial), consider 
hiring a professional arborist to make some of 
the cuts. 

The best time for renovation is late winter or 
early spring because you can easily see the tree’s 
structure before leaves start growing, and pruning 
wounds heal quickly at this time. To start, look 
for the tallest limbs on your tree. Then visually 
follow those limbs down to the point where they 
attach to the trunk or a strong side limb. You're 
looking for the connection of a healthy branch 
that occurs near a good post-renovation height 
for the tree 


10 to 15 feet is ideal if you’re averse 
to climbing ladders, like me—and one that will 
help the tree maintain a pleasing form. Once 
identified, this is where you will make the first 
pruning cut. Take a deep breath, and use a sharp 
bow saw or chainsaw to cut the limb off. In one 
fell swoop, you’ve lowered the tree and let light 
access the remaining branches. Repeat this pro- 
cess on one or two more of the tallest limbs, with 
an eye toward keeping a nice shape as you lower 
the tree and thin it out. 

From here, you’ll make increasingly finer 
cuts. No doubt your tree has a number of dead, 
diseased, or broken branches; cut them down 
to healthy wood, which you can identify by its 
light-colored interior. Next, tackle the water- 
spouts—vigorous, vertical shoots rising within 
the tree or from the ground beside the trunk. 
Waterspouts will block sunlight to other parts 
of the tree, so cut them away completely unless 
they are particularly well-positioned to become 
part of the tree’s new main framework. Then 
look within the canopy of branches for any thin, 
drooping, weak stems. Shorten these stems so 
they no longer droop, and thin them out wher- 
ever they are crowded. 


Vigorous, vertically growing waterspouts can also 
block sunlight; most should be removed. 


Fine-tuning Pruning 

While your pruning effort has removed some 
flower buds (and potential fruits), don’t worry 
about displacing too many. Each bud opens to 
five flowers, and apple trees need just five per- 
cent of their flowers to develop fruit in order 
to produce a good crop of apples. In addition, 
apple trees bear fruit on very short stems called 
‘spurs,’ which elongate just a fraction of an 
inch each year. Over time, these stubby spurs 
get crowded and decrepit, and must be thinned 
in order to coax new growth. So continue the 
fine-tuned pruning by completely clearing away 
some spurs, and taking a side branch or two off 
of others. Lastly, refresh the tree’s attractive 
mottled bark by rubbing it with a balled-up 
piece of chicken wire, to remove loose flakes 
and help limit pests. 

You’ve now finished renovation for the sea- 
son. As spring turns into summer, you'll notice 
new watersprouts developing close to your prun- 
ing cuts; grab them by hand as they appear and 
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EVOLUTIONARY! 


Adjustable Depth 
of Drive Dial 


LED, guide light 


Pas 
4 Eo 


4 Safety STA 
i switch 


> At-a-glance staple supply: 


“gs window 
Staple exit guides: 


LED 
Battery meter 


10.8v lithium 
ION battery 


Non-skid 
battery grip 


Easy-release 
battery 


‘Easy-rele 
staple pusher 
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remove them with a sharp downward pull. 


If a few waterspouts sprout low on the tree 
in good position to build a new framework 
of future limbs, leave them alone. 
Repeat this entire renovation pro- 
cedure for two or three years. After this 
time, your tree will have a new shape 


WOUND DRESSINGS 


Tradition—and maybe our desire 
to nurture—has inspired humans 
to concoct all sorts of ways to 
protect pruning wounds, from 
the clay and manure mixtures of 
yore to today’s spray-on coatings. 
In fact, coatings do nothing more 
than provide a moist environment 
where fungi and bacteria can fes- 

` ter. Trees fare best when pruning 
cuts are made clean (using sharp 
tools) and correctly, leaving a col- 
lar of tissue jutting out from the 
trunk of the tree. 


from old limbs that have retained their 
charm, become more productive, and be 
well on the road to its former glory. tè 


Lee Reich has authored many books about gar- 
dening, including The Pruning Book, which cov- 


ers a variety of pruning techniques in-depth. 


Make initial cuts 
_ on large branches 
‘gy. connected at a good 
post-renovation hei 
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35th Anniversary Int 


Gordon Bock: Back in 1973 when OHJ 
began, the Arts & Crafts movement of 
the early 20th century was all but forgot- 
ten. Now, the current revival seems to be 
everywhere in books, magazines, movies, 
and furnishings. Do you call it a revival? 
What keeps it going beyond the life of the 
original movement? 

Bruce Johnson: Yes, | use the term revival, 
but with a different view than what it usually 
implies. Seen from the 21st century, it's clear 
that interest in the Arts &Crafts is not a fad, 
not a hula-hoop thing. It’s always been there, 
just in the background at times. The cur- 
rent revival came about because of a need 
for qualities that the movement supplied 
—among them, houses and furnishings that 
lasted longer, looked better, and were sensi- 
tive to and integrated with their environ- 
ment. For this reason, Arts & Crafts appeals 
to people who have never even heard of the 
movement, its history, or the name. 

| grew up in the 1950s and early ‘60s, a 
time that is remembered for three inno- 
vations in residential design: tract homes, 
plywood, and spray-on nitrocellulose lac- 
quer finishes for furniture. These seemed 
to evolve into a lot of novelties by the late 
1960s. After a couple of decades of this stuff, 
| believe the search was on for houses and 
objects with real substance, just as the birth 
of the Arts & Crafts movement in the 1890s 
was a reaction against the superficial deco- 
ration of the Victorian era. 


GB: There’s an old line that we collect not 
what appealed to our parents, but what 
our grandparents admired and bought. 
In terms of the Arts & Crafts, any ideas on 
what's turning on Gen-Xers or folks in their 
twenties and early thirties? 

BJ: My respect for antiques came from 
my grandmother, who had a real interest in 


For the second in our series of 35th 
Anniversary Interviews, we caught up 
with Bruce Johnson, an expert wood fin- 
isher, prolific author, and decorative arts 


authority best known to many OHJ read- 


ers as the director of the annual Grove 
Park Inn Arts & Crafts Conference 
in Asheville, North Carolina. With his 
perspective as the founder of this seminal 
event, now in its 21st year, Bruce is in 
natural position to comment on the ever- 
growing revival of the Arts & Crafts 
movement of the early 20th century, 
and the bungalows, oak-y furniture, and 


mossy green ceramics that have become its 


most visible totems. 


design and a passion for history. It may skip 
my kids’ generation, but their kids may have 
a passion about history and what you and | 
are doing in our own time. 

Interest in Arts & Crafts furnishings is not 
the same as an interest in designer jeans. It 
becomes attractive to you after you're tried 
on a few other styles or ways of life. (Like 
a lot of folks, | originally collected golden 
oak furniture of the late 19th century!) | also 
believe it takes a bit of time—maturity per- 
haps—before you can appreciate the philos- 
ophy on which it’s based. This appreciation is 
something that comes after the nomadic life 
a lot of us lead when we're in our twenties 
and early thirties. It's not a price point issue, 
either. Today, there are some very good and 
very affordable Arts & Crafts objects being 
made. 


GB: The first time | attended the Grove 
Park Inn Conference in the early 1990s, 
interest in Arts & Crafts architecture— 
whether architect-designed houses or 
catalog bungalows—seemed minor com- 
pared to furniture and decorative works. 
Now it seems the architectural interest has 
grown—do you agree? 

BJ: Absolutely, | agree 100 percent. The 
Arts & Crafts Conference attempts to reflect 
trends and be a marketplace for ideas. Yes, 
the Arts & Crafts revival began with the 
interest in the furniture of Gustav Stickley 
and the Roycrofters, but it doesn’t end 
there. Many folks have found that if you 
happen to have Arts & Crafts furniture, it 
isn't necessarily an ideal fit with every style 
or era of house. However, the bungalows 
of the 1910s were designed for a simpler 
life—one where people didn’t want ser- 
vants—and they are a perfect complement 
to Arts & Crafts furniture and the Arts & 
Crafts philosophy. 
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GB: There's clearly a neo Arts & Crafts design movement afoot 
for new buildings, from houses to hotels. Is this a retro phenom- 
enon, or an idea whose time has come again and will continue? 

BJ: Interest in Arts & Crafts houses is definitely hot now, and 
this includes new buildings for a couple of reasons. First, of course, 
there's a finite number of real, original bungalows available for peo- 
ple to own and care for. Second, as with Arts & Crafts furniture and 
decorative objects, there are two trends. In furniture, for example, 
there are craftspeople making exacting reproductions of originals, 
down to the identical placement of every plug and tack. Then there 
are others making their own interpretations based upon the original 
ideas and philosophy, but for today’s needs. (Not everyone enjoys 
a boxy Gus Stickley settee, mind you!) The same is true in houses. 
There are people recreating original designs and others building 
new interpretations—such as some Arts & Crafts bungalow condos 
| saw recently. 

| believe the Arts & Crafts is the only truly American style, and 
it will continue. Little else has this appeal. It has a philosophy, a 
foundation on which you can build and grow. Compare this to, say, 
Art Deco—nice to look at, but where is the underlying philosophy? 
The same place Art Deco is today: nowhere. | believe that, in time, 
the Arts & Crafts will be seen as the dominant design movement of 
the 20th century. One could say it’s never stopped since 1900—just 
been interrupted by few world wars. If a revival lasts long enough, 
it’s not really a revival. 


Learn more about the Grove Park Inn Arts & Crafts Conference 
and Antique Show at www.arts- “etaftsconference. com. 
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The rise of the range 
from an 18th century à 
innovation to an 

essential appliance has 


helped define the look } 


of kitchens in any era. 


3y GoRDON Bock — 


hee 


The kitchen of the 1907 Evans 
House in California is dominated 
byxa 1926 Smoothtop gas range, 
promoted for its compact, cooking 
surface that makes possible small- 
Kitchens” The two-tone color 
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COURTESY OF HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND. 


Stunningly advanced for 1807, the centerpiece of the Rundlet-May House kitchen in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is a Rumford range—a brick firebox with iron top (now gone) 
and registers to control heat. Note the eponymous Rumford Roaster aside the hearth. 


ere there kitchens before 
there were cookstoves? Tech- 
nically, yes, because the an- 
cient art of food preparation took place in 
open hearths well before the birth of the 
stove in the late 18th century. Any place 
there was roasting or baking was, in effect, 
a kitchen, regardless of whether it was a 
multiuse room like the post-medieval hall, 
a dedicated wing, or even a totally sepa- 
rate building like a summer kitchen. 
Nonetheless, the kitchen as we know 
it today has been the heart of the mod- 
ern house for nearly 150 years, and all 
through this time the heart of the mod- 
ern kitchen has been the cookstove or 
range. In old-house kitchens, ranges are 
central not only to their function but to 
their historical ambiance as well. In fact, 
one way to understand kitchens of the 
past, and gain design ideas for an old- 
house kitchen today, is to examine the 
development of this remarkable appliance 
through its changing fuels, construction, 
and design. 


Early Stoves Light Up 

From a cooking perspective, the ingre- 
dients of the modern kitchen came 
together only about 200 years ago with 


ALL ILLUSTRATIONS: NATIONAL ARCHIVES ASSOCIATES 


the first appearance of a true range—that 
is, a flat-topped heat source combined 
with an oven. Credit goes to Benjamin 
Thompson, better known as Count 
Rumford, who designed the earliest such 
cooking devices to scientifically control 
heat as early as the 1790s. Rumford was 
an engineering pioneer who made the 
first scientific studies of heat transfer 
while perfecting methods for boring can- 
nons. Better known today as the inventor 
of the Thermos Bottle and the fireplace 
that bears his name, Rumford’s particu- 
lar genius in the kitchen was to take the 
cooking fire out of the open hearth and 
put it in a box. 


In Rumford’s stewing range, the brick 
enclosure had a separate firebox for 
each boiler, to make cooking small 
meals more efficient. Specially designed 
pots and pans maximized heat transfer 
and look uncannily contemporary today. 
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Castle Tucker in Wiscasset, Maine, is 
an 1807 museum house preserved 

to show its appearance in the late-~ 
19th century, when even an upscale 
kitchen was little more thar a wood- 
burning cookstove garnished by afew 
sticks of functional furniture. 


Whether wood- or coal-burning, the 


cast-iron ranges of the latter 19th centu- 
ry were stocky and heavy, but leavened 
by ornamental nickel brightwork and 


raised filigre 


the gas era. 
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A kitchen equipped according to 
Rumford’s ideas was dominated by a large 
range built of brick masonry. Though 
sometimes connected to the chimney 
mass, such ranges might also be given 
their own space. The breakthrough idea 
was a flat top perforated by round ports 
of different sizes that opened to the fire 
below, into which the cook would lower 
Rumford-designed pots and pans, similar 
to the operation of some institutional 
ranges of today. Cast iron seems to have 
appeared in later versions for tops and 
firebox doors, and the same kitchen might 
also include another Rumford innovation: 
an iron drum with a door that was built 
into the hearth masonry and called the 
Rumford Roaster. 

The growth of American coal and 
iron mining in the 1820s made cast iron 
the wonder material of the 19th century 
and led to a prolific industry in making 


stoves for cooking as well as heating. Cast 


iron could take the repeated temperature 
swings of hot and cold, and it was an 
ideal medium for casting into complex, 
prefabricated parts, as well as for decora- 
tive surface ornament. Early metal stoves 
imported in large numbers from Holland 
and England came in a variety of boxy 
designs, but by the 1840s a number of 
basic stove types—used for laundry, heat- 
ing, and cooking—had been worked out 
and were being manufactured widely in 
America. 

Whatever their use, early stoves were 
designed to burn wood, but after the Civil 
War, coal-burning designs came on the 
scene. While stoves made for cooking as 
well as heating might be retrofitted to 
exhaust out an existing hearth and flue, 
in the best situations they were connected 
by an umbilical metal stove pipe to a new 
kind of chimney that was smaller in flue 
diameter to enhance the draw for the 
stove. In pre-1830s houses, where there 
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NEW ENGLAND 


might be only a large central chimney and 
open cooking hearth, whole new kitchen 
ells were often built just to accommodate 
the radically different range. 


The Promise of New Fuels 


As the Age of Invention waxed in the 
1880s and ‘90s, stove manufacturers began 
a search for heat sources beyond wood 
and coal, and an unlikely combination of 
forces led them to gas. Always pioneers in 
the use of gas, English inventors had been 
experimenting with cooking by gas as ear- 
ly as the 1830s, but it took the maturing 
of the gas lighting industry to extend the 
notion to cooking in America. In the 19th 
century, gas was made from bituminous 
coal and was primarily an illuminant used 
to power street and indoor lights. Though 
gas cooking had found a place in England 
by the 1860s, and range manufacturers 
were beginning to ship their product over- 
seas, in America gas was considered too 
expensive a fuel to be burned for cooking 
(not to mention the source of an after- 
taste in some minds). 

After 1900, though, gas companies 
were seeing electric power companies nib- 
ble away at their bread-and-butter business 
—lighting—so they turned to the kitchen 
as the source of a new market. Since gas 
ranges had no need for the heavy, cast iron 
box of a wood- or coal-burning range, they 
could be built in much lighter and more 
compact forms. Plus gas ranges gave off 
much less excess heat and had no need 
for a chimney, making them ideal for 
the new, smaller kitchens of houses like 
bungalows. What’s more, they were light 
enough to stand on tall, slender legs to 
become, along with sinks, one of several 
pieces of freestanding “furniture” in the 
early modern kitchen. 

By the 1910s the design of a gas cook- 
stove had arrived at the iconic look of 
a burner top at left 
or right of a baking oven with a broiler 


the “cabinet range” 


below. Ranges were usually constructed 
of sheet metal and cast iron with a baked 
enamel finish. Gas fed the burners through 
an exposed manifold running across the 
front that was controlled by wheel handle 
valves or utilitarian cocks. By the Roaring 
Twenties, the cabinet range hit its stride 
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as a five-burner, two-oven appliance. A 
popular sales hook was porcelain enam- 
eling of all surfaces in black, white, or 
grey, but the big breakthrough was the 
invention of reliable heat regulators for 
controlled oven temperatures. 

Gas was not the only fuel innovation, 
however. The vapor stove, common by 
the 1890s, capitalized on the new avail- 
ability of petroleum products in areas 
where piped-in gas was not available. Also 
made of iron and sheet steel, these stoves 
were light and portable with a styling not 
unlike the treadle sewing machines of the 
day. In the 1910s and ‘20s, the combina- 
tion range became quite the rage. These 
cookers were fired by gas as well as wood 
or coal, and offered seasonal versatility: 
coal or wood for added winter warmth, or 
just gas for cooking in summer heat. In 


The reign of the cabinet range was fed 
by the ability of gas to fuel a smorgas- 
bord of ovens in the same appliance. 
Ovens could now be placed above and 
below the burners, and at either side. 


One of the iconic images of the 1920s kitchen is the 
special gas cabinet range, with its distinctive barrel- 
door warming oven on top. Designed for constant 
use by large families or boarding houses, these 
ranges combined three or more broiling and baking 
ovens with multiple burners. 
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A name in the stove industry into the 
1910s, the Dangler company made this 
early two-oven gas range in 1890 along 
with a line of vapor stoves that ran on 
carbureted gasolene. 
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Two ranges are the main course of the 1910-1925 kitchen at Maymont in Richmond, Virginia. 


The hood over the coal-burner is evidence of how much heat these units produced; the early 


gas range (at left) need 


Common for the 9th century, the kitchen at Wo 
Staunton, Virginia, shows a cooking hearth updated witł 


large existing chimney. 


ed neither the exhaust nor the floor space. 


hood home 


tove that vents to a 
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COURTESY OF THE WOODROW WILSON PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARY, STAUNTON, VA. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES ASSOCIATES Á 


The peak of kitchen taste in the 1930s was a range that looked like a sideboard, dresser, or cab- 
inet—anything but an appliance. Short legs and burner covers helped complete the conceit. 


another tug of war, electric appliance 
manufacturers made their own leap into 
the cooker market with electric ranges. 
What started as a glorified electric hot 
plate around 1917 had gained new ground 
by 1930 as the electric ranges, looking 
much like the products of their gas com- 
petitors, fed the appetite of a nation push- 
ing to wire for power. 


Sizzling in Many Styles 

In the early 1930s, gas range manufactur- 
ers found a way to hide the gas manifold 
behind the sheet metal body, and cookers 
on spindly cabriole legs quickly assumed 
a new marketing persona as the “chest of 
drawers range.” Covers that pulled down 
over the burner left the appliance “hard- 
ly recognizable as a stove,” according to 
ads. In the tight times of the Depression, 
some manufacturers suggested their ranges 
might even double as tables. Drawer-type 
handles and decorative legs continued the 
notion that ranges were furniture—even 
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down to paint finishes that aped materials 
like marble or wood. 

By the end of the decade, the “built- 
in” look had arrived, and gas and electric 
ranges alike suddenly stopped trying to 
masquerade as freestanding cabinets. The 
winds of streamline design were blow- 
ing through the kitchen, so ranges grew 
dashboardlike backs that hugged the wall 
and square-cut corners that fit flush with 
countertops at either side. Legs became 
greatly reduced or disappeared altogether. 
Inspired by the new aerodynamic contours 
of planes, cars, and trains, designers were 
adding airfoil curves and chrome speed 
lines to the most stationary of kitchen 
appliances. The trend continued through 
the 1940s and into the post-war years, 
when ranges became blessed with as many 
timers, automatic controls, and gadgets 
as the new automobile-driven economy 
could connive—a fitting domestic food 
preparation station for the atomic-era 
lifestyle to come. fh 


To help households make the transition 
from coal to gas, in the 1920s manufac- 
turers offered combination ranges that 
ran on either fuel—gas in summer, coal 
for added warmth in winter. 


Once manufacturers had hidden the 
manifold, ran 
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Two Sinks 


The right sink for your old-house kitchen can 


take many forms. Here’s a look at how two 
old-house owners tackled the sink dilemma. 


By Lynn ELLIOTT AND DEMETRA APOSPOROS 


oday’s kitchen restorations 

| involve hundreds of decisions. 
Take for example that prosaic 
workhorse, the kitchen sink. While as 
recently as two decades ago it was diffi- 
cult to find new sinks with historic appeal, 


modern-day offerings are plentiful—from 
slate apron-fronted farmhouse sinks, to 
stainless steel sinks with integrated drain- 
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boards, to everything in between. And let’s 
not forget the option of using an origi- 
nal antique, too. So how do you decide 
between the many options out there? OH] 
checked in with two readers—one of them 
a former editor on staff—to find out how 
they selected sinks for their kitchen reha- 
bilitations, and the specific challenges they 
faced in getting them installed. 
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Lynn Elliott and Todd 
Nigh’s New Apron Front 


WHEN MY HUSBAND, Topp, AND | bought 
our 1900 Victorian-era duplex in Staten 
Island, New York, the original cast iron farm- 
house sink was still in the kitchen. The dou- 
ble-bowl, apron-front sink had a removable 
drainboard inside one basin, and at 4' wide 
and 2' deep, was large enough to be a horse 
trough. Nonetheless we intended to keep 
it, as it was the only redeeming feature in a 
dismal kitchen. We had planned to remodel 
our kitchen around the sink, but soon dis- 
covered that it was irretrievably damaged 
on one side—the inset cast iron drainboard 
had chipped away the enamel beneath it, 
resulting in a corroded mess. Now we had 
to rethink the sink. Since we had already 
mapped out a straightforward farmhouse 
style for our kitchen, with plain, flat-panel 
cabinets and rustic stone tile counters that 
complemented the rest of our simple but 
nicely detailed turn-of-the century house, 
putting in a new farmhouse sink was a natu- 
ral fit, as well as a nod to what had already 
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been there. What we didn’t know was how 
challenging it would be to install such a sink 
ourselves—but we were about to find out. 

I began researching apron-front sinks 
and discovered that there are many options 
for farmhouse sinks—including stainless 
steel, cast iron, copper, and fireclay. There 
are also two types: false farmhouse sinks 
(usually made of stainless steel) that create 
the apron effect with a separate piece, and 
actual apron-front sinks that require pre- 
cise measuring to fit within cabinetry. The 
first type is easier to install, but clearly not 
as authentic. The latter type, the kind we 
selected, presents some installation chal- 
lenges. 

We chose a Shaw’s fireclay sink in a 
style that has been handmade in the U.K. 
since 1897, slightly before our house was 
built. Although smaller than our original 
sink, it has the same color and height, and 
it echoes the original with its deep, wide 
basin and rounded edges. Like all farm- 


The weight of the new farmhouse-style 
sink—some 140 pounds—meant extra sup- 
port needed to be built into the underside of 
the cabinet. 


house sinks, it juts out about an inch or 
so beyond the cabinetry. But there are dif- 
ferences, too. The new sink doesn’t have 
a built-in backsplash, and it has a single 
basin. (There was a double available, but 
we preferred the single.) We did search for 
a new sink with built-in backsplash, but 
never found one. (The best resource for 
that type would probably be salvage.) 
Because fireclay farmhouse sinks are 
handmade, no two sinks are exactly the 
same size or shape (dimensions vary plus 
or minus 2 percent), so the manufacturer 
doesn’t provide a template. Measurements 
vary with other types of farmhouse sinks, 
too, so manufacturers recommend order- 
ing custom-made cabinets. Ideally, the sink 
should be ordered first, then the cabinet can 
be built to fit.We were using semi-custom 
cabinets for our kitchen, and there was no 
option for a farmhouse sink, so we needed to 
figure out a way to support the cabinet and 
cut its front to fit the sink on our own. 
We’d seen two types of installations 
for farmhouse sinks on the Internet and 
in retail demo kitchens. One had the sink 
fitting tightly into the facing of the cabi- 
net and sealed with clear silicone caulk; 
the other had three 2"-wide strips of wood 
(matching the cabinet) framing the sink. 


When the cabinet doors are opened, the 
support beams are barely visible. 
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We chose to try to fit our farmhouse sink 
into the cabinet without a frame because 
we liked the cleaner look, knowing that, 
should anything go wrong, the simple 
frame could be our backup plan. 

Our main concern was bracing the cab- 
inet to support the 140-pound sink without 
collapsing. A U-shaped frame—effectively a 
three-sided ledge—supported a sink we saw 
on display at a tile store, where they were 


nice enough to let us take reference photos. 
For our farmhouse sink, we decided to brace 
the cabinet completely, front-to-back and 
side-to-side. Placing braces along the depth 
and the width of the cabinet doesn’t inter- 
fere with the drain, and unlike a U-shaped 
ledge, also provides support for the front of 
the face frame. Our second priority was cut- 
ting the cabinet front to fit the sink cleanly, 
with no gaps. Below are details on how we 


did the work. In the end, our efforts turned 
out pretty well—the fit is close enough that 
we don’t feel the need to frame in the sink, 
and our kitchen has a farmhouse-in-the-city 
feel that complements our house. 


Lynn Elliott, a former OHJ editor, works 
for Random House Children’s Books and 
has published articles and books about home 
restoration. 
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Installing a Farmhouse Sink 


You'll need a jigsaw and a belt sander. For the materials, have 
enough 2x4s on hand to make four braces in the cabinet, as 
well as fine-threaded drywall screws, shims, cardboard, duct 
and painter's tape, and clear silicone caulking. 


one atop the other, 
at the corners with 


MEASURING 

FOR BRACES 
First, establish 
the dimensions of 
the sink and the 
cabinet. Farmhouse 
sinks are under- 
mounted, sitting 
beneath the coun- 
tertop, so determine 
the depth of your 
countertop mate- 
rial, too, including 
any grout. The placement of the main braces, running along 
the cabinet’s width, will be above the second set of braces, 
running along the depth. 

Add the depth of your sink to the depth of your coun- 
tertop material. We also added an extra 1/8" to this mea- 
surement to give us space to adjust the sink to the tile 
countertop. (After the tile was laid, we shimmed the sink and 
caulked between the two.) Measure down from the height 
of the countertop, and mark off the depth of the sink inside 
the cabinet. The two sets of braces will be attached below 
this line, so check for any clearance issues. Will the braces be 
visible when the cabinet doors are open? Adjust accordingly. 
We initially planned to install the braces with their 2" side 
up, but realized we would have seen them when the cabinet 
doors were opened, so instead we laid them flat, using the 4" 
side to support the sink. 

f Measure the inner 

ace and the sinl = diameter of the cabinet 

Ip level out the si for both the width and the 
depth, then cut two sets 
of 2x4s—two to run front 
to back, two to run side to 
side, using the depth and 
width measurements. 


he 


ATTACHING THE 
BRACES 
Using fine-threaded dry- 
wall screws 2 ¥2" long, 
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attach both width braces below your measurement mark. We 
drilled through the adjoining cabinets on either side. Next, 
attach the other pair of 2x4s along the depth of the cabinet, 
tightly below other braces. These 2x4s will form a “bridge” 
and add extra support. Then, use 3" drywall screws to con- 
nect the two sets of braces at their corners, from the top 
down. 


CREATING A TEMPLATE 

The rounded corners of a farmhouse sink make it tricky 
to fit tightly into the cabinet, and the weight of the sink can 
make it difficult to maneuver for tracing a template. You'll 
need at least one other person to help you. 

To begin, find the center of the cabinet’s width and mark 
it with a pencil. Determine the sink’s width, and center it on 
that mark. For the template, duct tape two pieces of card- 
board together. Rest the front of the sink on the cardboard 
and scribe a line with a pencil. Remove the sink and cut out 
the template. The template will be a bit bigger than the actu- 
al sink, so check the template against the sink’s front, making 
any necessary adjustments. Pay particular attention to the 
curved bottom. 

When you have made the final adjustments to the tem- 
plate, position the template on the cabinet using the center 
mark you made. 
Using painter’s 
tape, mask off 
the area on the 
cabinet, then 
remove the tem- 
plate. (Painter’s 
tape marks off 
the position and 
helps prevent the 
cabinet’s veneer 
from splitting.) 


ind leveling, the sink is sealed 
ilicone caulking. 


LYNN ELLIOTT PHOTOS 


| 


MAKING THE CUT 

Check your measurements and the positioning again, 
and make any adjustments. Using the jigsaw with a fine 
wood blade, cut the facing slightly inside the marked-off 
area, especially at the corners—this will give you room to 
adjust the fit. 

Check the fit of the sink in the opening, using a belt 
sander to smooth down areas that are too tight. Once the 
opening is set, position the sink. After countertops are 
installed, make any additional adjustments (to level the sink), 
then seal between the sink, the cabinet, and the countertop 
with clear silicone caulking. 
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The salvaged sink is a per- 
fect complement to custom 
cabinetry—in a range of 
sizes and depths—that the 
Lazets modeled on built- 
ins in the house’s original, 
untouched pantry. 


Laura and John Lazet’s Salvage Solution 


Laura AND Jonn Lazer had already 
repaired decades’ worth of remuddles to 
their mid-1800s farmhouse in Mason, 
Michigan, (see “A Remuddling Reborn,” 
OHJ Dec '06) by the time they decided to 
tackle the kitchen. They knew they would 
keep the room’s design aligned with the 
rest of the house. They were also fortu- 
nate enough to have found a sketch of 
the kitchen’s early layout and have a few 
original, untouched pantry doors on which 
to model the cabinets. But when it came 
to the sink, they realized they could go a 
couple of different ways. They could select 
a sink from the mid-1800s, the house’s early 
timeframe, or one dating to the year they 
had documented the installation of indoor 
plumbing on the house, which was 1948. 
For Laura, it was a no-brainer: “When I 
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was a kid, we had a summer place with a 
double drainboard sink,” she says, “and I 
always wanted one just like it.” 

Laura was determined to find the 
perfect circa-1950 sink at salvage, so she 
started looking for one online. When 
purchasing salvage items, it helps to 
know exactly what you want; Laura did. 
“I wanted a large double drainboard sink 
with one big basin,” she says, “and it had 
to be in good condition.” It also needed 
to be deep, so water wouldn’t readily 
splash out—a lesson the Lazets learned 
the hard way after installing an antique, 
wall-mounted sink in their laundry room 
that was saved from a farmhouse being 
demolished across the road. 

After about six months of searching, 
Laura located the perfect sink: a 1951 cast 


ve 


iron double drainboard beauty that’s 54" 
long, with an 8"-deep basin. Stamped into 
its metal bottom is the following informa- 
tion: American Standard Radiator Sanitary 
Corporation, Baltimore, 8-20-1951. The 
sink was freight-shipped from an East Coast 
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The plumbing includes two air traps (above, 
left) to prevent water hammering and a sepa- 
rate supply line (above, right) for the hard 
water tap. 


salvage yard to the Lazets’ house, then 
Laura and John set to the task of designing 
a wall of cabinets to accommodate it, which 
proved a little challenging. “Like most old 
floors, ours are uneven,” says Laura. “The 
floor drops 1% inches over the length of the 
sink.” In order for the sink to sit level, local 
craftspeople at Wilson Restoration, who did 
all of the custom woodwork for the Lazets, 
created cabinets for the sink with hutch- 
style footings taller on one side than the 
other to minimize the sloping floor, then 
set the cabinets with shims. After the cabi- 
nets were installed, finish trim placed along 
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the base also helped hide the tilt of the 
floor. In addition, the sink’s heft—which 
at some 200 pounds, weighs more than a 
countertop—required that the cabinet be 
fortified. All four sides of the cabinet were 
built with 34" plywood, then a hidden sup- 
port rail—also of 34" plywood—was added 
between the cabinet doors. The cabinet’s 
sides were also made out of two pieces of 
wood. 

Another challenge came when John 
tried to install the sink and found the origi- 
nal drain so firmly attached that it was 
impossible to remove. “I spent at least 
two days soaking it in penetrating oil and 
gently tapping the retaining ring,” he says, 
“but it wouldn’t budge.” Next, he carefully 
applied heat and tried tapping the ring 
again, still it wouldn’t move. “Finally, I 
had to cut it off with a recip saw,” John 
says, explaining that he was careful not to 
damage the threads so the rest of the ring 
would unscrew. When John went to install 
the new drain, he got another surprise; the 
new one Laura had purchased wasn’t deep 
enough, and they had to find another. 

Because the sink was manufactured 
with four holes to accommodate faucet 
hardware—it originally featured a faucet, 
separate hot and cold knobs, and probably 
an early sprayer mechanism—the Lazets 
could get creative with their new hard- 
ware installations. In the end, they chose 
to install a mixer, faucet, and individual 


A double drainboard and a deep basin were 
Laura’s main priorities, along with a sink in 
good condition. The Lazets’ sink is in such 
good shape that people think it has been 
refinished—it hasn't. 


soap and hard water dispensers (hard water 
for drinking, since they have a well) ina 
brushed nickel finish that Laura found the 
least obtrusive. They did have to do some 
tinkering beneath the sink on plumbing 
that had been remuddled years ago. 

“The plumbing had all been jury- 
rigged,” explains John. “Electrical tape, 
duct tape, glue, and just plain old friction 
from sticking pipes into each other had 
been used to tie the old system together. 
The old owners had also relied on cal- 
cium deposits from leaking water to seal 
up any cracks. For years, every time ld 
touch a joint, the calcium deposits would 
break and a new leak would begin.” John 
has spent the last 17 years replacing and 
upgrading the plumbing, and running new 
copper pipes from the well to the sink. 
Because the sink is located 25 feet from 
the water heater, last year he built a new 
extension for the recirculating hot water 
line so they could get hot water faster. The 
last plumbing detail John needed for the 
new sink was a better vent. “The existing 
plumbing was vented 20 feet away,” he 
explains, “so we installed a special P-trap 
air vent under the sink.” 

The finished kitchen seamlessly melds 
old and new, and feels as though it has 
always been there. Other elements com- 
pleting the kitchen’s antique feel include 
wooden countertops, which were custom 
milled from cherry trees on the property, and 
a built-in hutch Laura designed to replace 
one that had been removed decades ago. 

In one spot in the kitchen, you can 
get a beeline view into the original pantry, 
catching a glimpse of new cabinets along 
the way. Not only do the cabinets in both 
rooms match perfectly, but Laura was even 
able to find reproduction drawer pulls that 
exactly resemble the century-old originals. 
Laura and John are pleased with the efforts 
of everyone that helped them rehabilitate 
their kitchen. “Finally,” says Laura, “I have 
the kitchen I’ve been dreaming about for 
the past 21 years.” fè 
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Like framed artworks ona 
wall;the-painted shades in 
the 1870s drawing room of 
the Denny House in Barre, 
Massachusetts, show how 
sun would backlight color- 
ful views of landscapes and 
exotic locales. 


For most of the 19th century, cloth window 
shades painted with fantastic landscapes 
or illusionary designs added color and 
caché to rooms of all economic levels. 


By TERESA SILVERMAN 
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oday when we stand in a 

room filled with beauti- 

ful furnishings, we usually 
see windows as blank spaces—empty 
expanses of clear glass or, at best, a 
stretch of window shade in some 
neutral, unadorned color. In the 19th 
century, though, the experience was 
totally different. Alongside painted 
artworks hanging on walls, windows 
stood out as frames for dramatic land- 
scapes, architectural elements, or 
exotic scenery vividly projecting from 
cloth roller shades. In daytime, sun- 
shine would backlight these scenes so 
that they stood out in high definition, 
making them visually more arresting 
than anything in the room. At night 
the effect was reversed, as artificial 
light illuminated these spectacular 
pictures for the pleasure of passers- 
by outdoors. 

What is so intriguing about paint- 
ed shades is how a decorative art form 
once widely popular is almost totally 
forgotten today. To help bring these 
furnishing out of the shadows and, 
perhaps, pique the interest of old- 
house owners who’d like to revive 
them, here is a brief look at the 
history and artistry behind 
painted cloth shades. 


The Art of 
Painted Shades 


Translucent cloth window shades 
most likely emerged from ornamental 

painting techniques developed in the early 
18th century for stage backdrops in theatri- 
cal productions. Here, images of buildings, 
landscapes, and mythical places were painted 
on sheer fabric that was illuminated from 
behind. Among the first evidence of painted 
shades in America is an 1792 advertisement 
for “transparent Blinds and Windows” 
by Hugh Barkely and Patrick O'Meara of 
Baltimore. By the 1820s and 1830s picto- 
rial sheer shades were common in affluent 
homes because they met the need for airy, 
light-filled interiors with decorative aplomb. 
For the first half of the 1800s, shades were 
hand-painted by individual artists, but rapid 
increase in popularity led to mass-production 
in workshops with as many as 150 artists, and 
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“I had a transparent blind put up in my 
open window. There is a castle...and a castle- 
gateway and two walks, and several peasants and 
groves of trees which rise in excellent harmony 
with the fall of my green damask curtain.” 


— Emily Dickinson, 1841 


by 1850 they were being sold to average- 
income houses for as little as $1. 

During the first blossoming of painted 
shades in the middle of the 19th century, 
landscapes were the most common sub- 
jects, particularly idyllic, romantic scenes 
of Europe. This trend is consistent with the 
rise of the picturesque movement that began 
in the 18th century, and the tendency of 
Americans to follow European tastes. The 
fashion for scenic shades went part-and-par- 
cel with the vogue for scenic wallpaper—in 
fact, many households simply attached 
pieces of scenic wallpaper to cloth to make 
decorative shades. Nonetheless, there could 
be another reason why European-themed 


This scenic shade (1860 -1875) shows 
how water, mountains, and trees 
made good subjects for scraping 
paint into translucent highlights. 


screens and shades became so preva- 
lent in America. Europe was rife with 
political unrest in the late 1840s, and 
these scenes may have been the work 
of German and French lithographers 
who emigrated to America in its 
wake. 

What did translucent shades 
look like in a typical room? The 
collections of Historic New England 
in Boston include a variety of 1870s 
photographs that provide tempting 
glimpses of the effect. One of the 
best views shows two Queen Anne 
windows half covered with shades 
clearly painted with landscapes. 
Other photos give a peek at shades 
outlined in decorative frames or 
architectural motifs. 

Even more revealing, the muse- 
um at Old Sturbridge Village in 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts, preserves 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 


dozens of actual cloth shades manu- 
factured in the mid-19th century. 
The designs range from land- 
scapes with Oriental and 
Moorish themes to deco- 
rative border treatments. 
Most scenes are printed 
on semi-opaque material but 
punctured with tiny pinholes. In 
the evening, candlelight from within a 
room would shine through the pinholes to 
create a starlight pattern for someone viewing 
the window while on an evening's walk. 
After scenic shades peaked in popular- 
ity in the 1860s, the dominant style became 
ornamental and architectural designs, such 
as filigrees and classically themed roundel 
patterns. Some shade manufacturers cre- 
ated make-believe windows on cloth using 
tromp l'oeil illustration techniques. Fanciful 
as this illusion sounds today, it’s tame com- 
pared to the designs called “Blue Curtains” 
and “Green Curtains” produced by Sawyer, 
Ashton, and Company in 1850 that used 
paint to simulate elaborate drapery treat- 
ments attached to a window—right down 
to fringes, tassels, and tie-backs. 
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Making Cloth Shades 


According to 19th century references, the 
most commonly used material for cloth win- 
dow shades was Holland fabric, defined as “a 
particularly strong linen, woven on purpose, 
the usual width of the window, ” or “a coarse 
cotton fabric, woven plain, and furnished to 
imitate linen, for which it is usually sold.” 
Another choice apparently was cambric, a 
“thin, coarse, cotton fabric made in imitation 
of the Holland, and glazed upon both sides,” 
according to English references. 

Whatever the specific material used, it 
had to be sized and then painted to become 
a decorative shade. First, the Holland was 
stretched on a frame. Next it was sized by 
applying a gluey material to fill the pores 
in the weave and prevent the fabric from 
absorbing the pigment. While the outlines of 
original designs could be sketched freehand, 
they were also transferred from another source 
by pricking the outline with minute pin holes 
and then rubbing charcoal through the holes. 
Stencils were used for stock patterns. 

Then came the painting. In Decorative 
Painting: A Practical Handbook on Painting and 
Etching Upon Various Objects and Materials 
for the Decoration of Our Homes, author 
B.C. Seward describes in precise detail 
how to paint cloth to create a transparent 
effect using either water-based or oil-based 
paints. A modern day how-to guide would 
read something like this: 

e Stretch cloth on a frame and then size 
it with warmed and diluted gilder’s size at 
least twice to ensure that it is firm and tight 
enough to hold the paint. 

e Smooth surface with pumice stone. 

e Trace the outline of the decoration 
directly onto the canvas or use a stencil. 

e Use a sponge to apply oil paint thinned 
with turpentine and let it nearly dry. 

e When the paint reaches that point, 
use a palette knife to remove it so that “lights 
and half lights are formed.” 

Seward recommends working at night 
with a lamp positioned behind the fabric and 
leaving “all white tints and highlights to be 
made by the unpainted surface.” He advo- 
cates using bright colors (such as reds, blues, 
yellows, and greens) and to obtain shades by 
stippling one color into another. 

In Decorative Painters and Glazier’s Guide 
(1827), Nathaniel Whittock offers advice 
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specifically on how to make transparent 
blinds. He recommends stretching cambric 
on a frame and sizing it with isinglass (an 
expensive fish gelatin) for small-scale paint- 
ings or boiled parchment for large paintings. 
Whittock recommends sticking to the most 
transparent pigments, such as Prussian blue, 
raw and burnt umber, and burnt sienna. He 
felt shades work best when the image has 
one or two bold objects that can be easily 
executed and the subject avoids too much 
foliage. He suggests scenes of storms by sea 
or land. Moonlight settings and other low- 
light or nighttime subjects, however, are not 
good because they block too much light. 

Shades with trees were good for drawing 
rooms because they are seen close up, and the 
scraping technique creates nice highlights. 
While architectural themes suited libraries, 
long rooms, and galleries, Whittock felt they 
were too dark and heavy for a home. 


Will Painted Shades Return? 


Historians cannot explain why decorative 
window shades faded in popularity, other 
than that the market became saturated and 
tastes changed. It’s doubtful that cost was a 
factor, because, at their peak, they were very 
affordable. What is without question is the 
spell they could cast on a viewer, such as 
the poet Emily Dickinson, who described 
the view of the castle on her shades and the 
movement of her curtains. That the scene 
was nota veil to shield her from the outside 
world, but rather, a connection to what was 
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HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND. 


in urban areas, making painted window 
shades was a prolific business often allied 
with the wallpaper industry. Shades could 
be one-off designs by individual artists 
or mass-produced in factories. 
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Possibly an 1850s Boston Putnam Shade, this 
scenic vignette rests in an elaborate frame 
designed to emulate mouldings and carvings. 


beyond—both in reality and to what was in 
her imagination. Perhaps that connection 
between one’s interior and exterior worlds 
can be captured again. ‘ih 


Teresa Silverman is a Boston-based communica- 
tions specialist researching decorative arts at the 
Boston Center for Design. 


To learn more about Old Sturbridge Village and 
its collection of early American objects, go to 
www.osv.org and click on “collections.” 
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How to create textured wall finishes for 
Romantic interiors of the early 2oth century 


By JACOB ARNDT 


The vogue for textured 
plaster walls started in 


the 1890s but took off in 


the 1910s to evoke the 
craftsmanship of earlier 
eras and add ambian 
based on regional sty 
such as this Spanish 
Revival stair hall. 
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eal plaster walls are so rare in modern construction 
its easy to assume they can never be more than flat, 
neutral surfaces. However, once you see plasterwork 
of the past, you can appreciate what’s possible with the free 
play of this timeless material. After studying an exhibition of 
Roman frescoes rescued from the volcanic ash of Mt. Vesu- 
vius, I was impressed with how ancient artisans manipulated 
simple lime-and-sand mixtures to create vibrant textures and 
colors—fitting backdrops for their fine breads and rich cheeses. 
American artisans brought out the personality of plaster again in 
the early 20th century, creating beautiful forms and decorative 
effects with names like Italian Plaster, Roman Tile Finish, and 
Spanish Palm Finish for houses built in revival styles. 
Learning how to reproduce plaster textures of the 1920s 
and ’30s for repairs or additions to old houses can be a reward- 
ing experience when you employ the appropriate materials. 
Though many of the original, handed-down trade formulas 
and practices are lost, the key—simplicity—is right at hand, 
especially if you’re attempting to duplicate traditional work with 
modern materials. Take the confusion out of common repairs, 
and begin your plaster project with lime and sand. Not only 
are the plaster recipes for these materials essentially unchanged 
over the decades, they are compatible with historic construction 
practices without relying on additives such as acrylics, accel- 
erators, retarders, and binders. Once you learn how to control 
moisture loss to the base that’s receiving the plaster, you can 
use your creativity and enjoy the effects that spring from the 
action of a trowel and a few common tools. 


Mixing Plaster 

To the salespeople at a masonry supply house, a textured finish 
coat may mean a splattered application of drywall compound 
(or a mixture of acrylics made for a franchise ethnic restaurant), 
but this is definitely not what you seek for historic restoration 
or even new additions. So for the moment ignore the plethora 
of “plaster” products out there and note that the raw materials 


Applying Base Coat 


The key to textured finishes _ 
is experimentation and free 
play. The medium— pla 
actually has a way of 

you in the right directio 

long as you are open to mak- 
ing adjustmentsiac 

its needs. : 


for textured plaster can be boiled down to a mixture of water, 
sand and natural hydraulic lime (see “The Line on Lime”). The 
recipe I like to use is natural hydraulic lime mixed with sand in 
a ratio of 2% to 1—that is, 22 buckets of sand to 1 bucket of 
lime powder, or whatever volume you can use comfortably in a 
few hours. Begin with a flat surface, such as a sheet of plywood 
laid across sawhorses, and start with a small batch—say 7 ⁄ cups 
of sand to 3 cups of natural hydraulic lime mixed together dry. 


(1) To create a texture similar to the Spanish finish on the opposite page start by troweling lozenge projections onto a properly prepared base. 
(2) Load the trowel and press the plaster into the wall with a sliding action, then smooth out the sides and ends so you have a gradual irregular- 
ity. (3) Then dip a tampico brush in a bucket of water, shake it off once, and gently smooth out the relief, tying it into the base. 
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The Line on Lime 


Natural hydraulic lime is a min- 

eral extracted from limestone in a 
manufacturing process that involves 
heating the calcium carbonate (lime) 
to drive off the C02 content. The 
remaining white powder is what is 
mixed with sand to produce mortars 
and plasters. Think of lime as stone 
that’s turned to powder form for 
easy use in masonry, which then 
conveniently hardens back to stone 
after reintroducing water (the slak- 
ing process) and C02, which the lime 
absorbs from the atmosphere after it 
is applied as plaster. 


The finer points of using lime putty 
(lime slaked in water) or the pow- 
dered form that comes in sacks like 
cement, are basically a non-issue for 
restoration plasterwork and masonry 
repointing, as it is all calcium carbon- 
ate that will harden. 


The bottom line is, the powder or 
dry form is much easier and less 
expensive to use. It is available here 
in the U.S., but since our masonry 
supply yards for the most part offer 
what is called mason’s lime (that, for 
some reason, is manufactured so 
that it is necessary to add Portland 
Cement before it will harden), natu- 
ral hydraulic lime is difficult 

to buy locally. 


Contact Great Lakes Limeworks, 527 
Mulberry St. Lake Mills, WI 53551 or 
e-mail stone6@charter.net to order 
bags of natural hydraulic lime. Explain 
the intended use, and they will send 
a sample. Lime paints and lime-fast 
pigments are also available. 


Pre-mixed hydraulic lime dry 
building mortar from Europe 
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Next, shape this mixture into a volcano 
cone, scoop a hole in the middle of the dry 
batch, and fill it with water, being careful 
to add just enough water to obtain the 
consistency of thick pancake batter. After 
slowly pulling the dry material up into the 
water and letting it soak for a few minutes, 
mix it together with a trowel and let it set 
for about fifteen minutes or so to fatten 
up and become thicker and fuller. 
Meanwhile, turn to the portion of the 
wall that you are going to plaster, making 
sure it is clean of any grease or smooth 
paint, and wet it down thoroughly with a 
mason’s brush or spray bottle. Notice how 
the wall absorbs the moisture. Wetting 
down is critical for adhesion because the 
water will transport the plaster into the 
base material so it becomes an integral 
part of it. (Old plaster walls, concrete 
block, soft brick, metal lath, and wood 
lath are all good bases for new lime plas- 
ter.) If the surface is painted, glazed tile 
or brick, or has insufficient suction, you 
cannot expect the plaster to bond. In 
this case, either chip the surface enough 
to produce a porous substrate or apply a 
plaster bonding agent. (Bonding agents 
are acrylic liquids sold in convenient quart 
cans or gallon jugs that you brush or roll 


i 


= 
The tools for plasterwork 
are basic and small in 
number: a wood trowel 
or float, an assortment of 
steel trowels, and a hawk 
(left) for holding’mortar. 


onto the wall prior to applying plaster.) 

For thick coats of plaster over masonry 
substrates or lath (the situation for most 
repairs), begin by troweling the lime-and- 
sand mix onto the wood lath, metal lath, or 
moistened wall. Lay the plaster on about 
¥" thick, then notice how it behaves when 
you apply a wooden trowel to it. 

You will be able to rub the surface to 
flatten it without bringing water out, so 
you can form the plaster for rounded cor- 
ners or around obstructions in the wall. 

Always use a wood float to smooth 


and flatten the surface—not the steel 


trowel, which you should reserve for 
initial application and finishing opera- 
tions. This is because if you over-trowel 
with a steel trowel while leveling or oth- 
erwise shaping the surface, excess water 
may migrate to the surface. This robs the 
plaster of the suction needed at the wall, 
and the new plaster will fall to the floor. 
If this happens, simply wait for the wall 
to dry somewhat and reapply the lime- 
and-sand mix. 


Finish Experiments 

At this point, you’re ready to start experi- 
menting with textures. First, try broad- 
casting the plaster onto the wall with a 
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Mixing Lime 


(1) To prepare the mix for the next application, place a trowel-full of lime putty on a board or slab of marble, form it into a caldera or doughnut, 
and fill it with clean water. (2) Next add gauging plaster or gypsum. (3) Mix well. This lime putty mix will set up in about 15 minutes, so only pre- 
pare small amounts at a time. This will allow you to properly apply the plaster, then double back with the trowel to smooth out the fins. 


brush, covering it with an even splatter 
of fine or rough surface. Next, grab the 
steel trowel and compress the raised sur- 
faces somewhat, while noticing how the 
time you wait until troweling affects the 
final texture. 

Alternatively, take up a brush and 
stipple the surface of the wet plaster wall 
to obtain a rough, natural look. Aside from 
color, texture is the most interesting way 
to vary flat, plain walls unbroken by pat- 
tern or light and shadow. Visit old movie 
theaters to see how the bold play of a plas- 
ter surface becomes more dramatic with 
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light, changing character with the differ- 
ent times of day and lighting sources. Mix 
up a rich batch of lime and sand—perhaps 
1% sand to 1 lime 


and apply a thin, fresh 
coat, then pull the steel trowel directly 
back away from the surface, achieving a 
rough texture. Mixing a thicker batter will 
produce a larger texture, while thinning 
the batter produces a relief that naturally 
gets smaller. 

Wait perhaps 30 minutes before you 
experiment with trowel and brush over 
the relief surface to achieve the desired 


pattern or texture. 


Another way to achieve an interesting 
texture is to compress the plaster with the 
steel trowel while it’s still relatively wet to 
make “fins” on the surface. Use a sweeping 
motion, holding the trowel slightly on edge 
over soft plaster. Then repeat the motion in 
regular arcs, either in short, choppy strokes 
or in long, arching ones. 

You can obtain a very pleasing, soft 
surface texture by applying a dampened 
brush to fresh plaster. For this texture, 
begin by laying the lime-and-sand mortar 
thick and moist, then note how the brush 
creates different surface effects where the 


As you apply putty, pace your 
work so the margins of the last 
batch are damp enough to bond 
with the next batch. Feather the 
batches into each other for a 
smooth transition. 
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Applying Finish Coat 


The finish coat of plaster is the stage where you even out the rough application and choose how much texture you want. (1) First, apply the lime 
putty mix over the projections, filling in the troughs or valleys to create the amount of projection you like. (2) Next, return for a second and third 
troweling to tighten up and condense the putty. (3) Last, brush on a mixture of lime pigment and lime powder if so desired. 


Saying No to Cracks 


If shrinkage cracks begin appearing 
while experimenting with the thicker 
textures, then add some Keene's 
cement to your lime and sand mix. 
(Keene's cement is a gypsum-based 
product that helps harden the plas- 
ter before it has a chance to check 

or shrink.) 


Remember, with thick textures you 
are not pressing down and condens- 
ing the material to check the shrink- 
age. Therefore it must be checked 
by speeding up the set (the Keene's 
cement approach) or, to some 
extent, by adding sand to the mix to 
slow down the loss of water. 


White Portland cement, gypsum, 
and molding plaster are also used to 
hasten the set for a hard and durable 
surface by adding 10 percent to 30 
percent to the lime-and-sand batch. 
There are also set-retarding agents 
that slow down the setting process 
some, but still give the plaster a hard 
set before shrinkage or checking 
problems can occur. 


However, using these additives and 
combinations takes a little prac- 
tice—for example, you will need to 
work faster if you add an accelerator. 
Asa result, it is better to begin with 
just lime-and-sand mixtures until 
you attain a certain level of comfort 
with the materials. 
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wall is wetter or dryer. Applied in the 
extreme, this kind of texture was used in 
old theaters after first pulling a thick bat- 
ter, then playing over the resulting relief 
with a dampened brush. In my research, 
the only way to obtain those fat, mastic 
projections seems to be with traditional 
plaster. 

A knocked-down finish resembling 
a pock-marked stone wall was popular in 
historic buildings, and has the advantage 
of being a surface that matures with age 
as the recessed parts darken. 

You can achieve this kind of finish 
by first pulling your trowel from the wet 


surface to create the peaks. Then double 


back with the wood or steel trowel to 
lightly flatten out the peaks fairly tightly, 
yet leaving voids more or less according 
to your preference. 

For a texture that resembles stone 
pulled up from a bedding joint freshly 
out of a sedimentary quarry, first take a 
relatively wet mixture of finish lime and 
apply it thin over the wall. Next, pull the 
steel trowel out until you have a fairly 
regular field of projections that are sharper 
and much shallower than the heavier ones 
described above. As a general rule when 
pulling the trowel for texture, the thinner 
the coat or layer applied, the smaller and 
more numerous the projections will be. 


a wood float or 
magnesium float to 
work a newly plastered 
. surface flat and true. 
These tools won't bring 
water to the surface like 
a steel trowel, which 
can rob it from the 
interface of base and 
new plaster. 
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It is a good idea to soften the sharp peaks somewhat with a 
wet paintbrush because the hardened surface, if left sharp, can 
actually be a hazard to anyone falling against these points. These 
textures give a pleasing play of shadow, even when the projec- 
tions are very short and somewhat rounded and softened. 

Next, experiment with a dampened tampico brush—the 
large yellowish clean-up brush used by masons and plasterers. 
For a stippled finish resembling bush-hammered stone, dip the 
brush in a thick batter of lime and silica sand and play it onto 
the wall. Work as though you are painting into hard-to-reach 
areas, slapping it on the surface a little while attempting to be 
fairly uniform in coverage. This stippled texture produces only 
soft, fine surface projections and is especially pleasing when 
used with a yellow ochre pigment. As always, when you are 
done with your texture and it has begun to set, cure your work 
by keeping it moist for some days after application. Then enjoy 
the ever-changing beauty of the walls you have created with 
some fine bread, rich cheese, and perhaps a fermented grape 
or two. 4 


Longtime OHJ contributor Jacob Arndt is the principal of 


Northwestern Masonry & Stone (527 Mulberry St., Lake Mills, 
Wisconsin 53551). 
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Simple tools and techniques are responsible for a varied visual vocab- 
ulary of textured finishes, from gently undulating waves to surfaces 
sculptured like cake frosting. 
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loor Repair | 


Pointers 


W ood floors are so common and reliable in old houses, we 

tend to forget that even these faithful pieces of carpen- ~ 

try eventually get injured or worn in spots, and need a saw, — 
hammer, and nails to set them right again. Here's a collection | 

of tips, techniques, and advice that’s worth remembering when 
you're fixing problems with wide-board floors ornarrow strip 
tongue-and-groove floors. 


ARMSTRONG PHOTO 
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hen you’re patching or adding on to an existing floor, matching 
the existing flooring is critical. Take care to duplicate the dimen- 


tip’ 1 


the tongue-and-groove joints are most important. Salvage of one sort or another is a 


sions of the existing boards, remembering that the width and fit of 


great option here. If you can’t find matching boards at a salvage yard or by keeping 
your eye out for a likely dumpster, don’t overlook the possibility of “swapping out” 
some flooring within your house. A closet on the second or third floor, for example, 
may have identical flooring to what you need for a repair on the first floor, and can 


be a donor area that no one except you will ever see. 


2 Starting with the same species of wood as the surrounding floor will do the 

most to match its appearance. For example, take particular care to note whether 
it is red oak or white oak, as well as whether you have a maple floor, or one made from 
one of the many pines. Then look for flooring with the same cut. Flat-cut (flat-grain) 
boards have annual growth rings that usually run parallel to the face of the board in 
a characteristic flame pattern. You will usually see this cut in softwoods like pine and 
in wide-board floors. Rift-cut boards (also broadly called quarter-sawn and vertical- 
grain) have annual rings that are vertical to the face of the board and are much more 
uniform in grain. This cut is more sophisticated than flat-grain, as well as more durable, 
and is commonly seen in strip floors in primary rooms. 

Careful selection will help you go even further in matching appearance. Color 
variation and tightness of grain (number of annual rings per inch) play a part here. 
Also look to duplicate special figures in the grain, such as the flash of quarter-sawn 
oak or the little highlights of bird's-eye maple. 


tip’> 


This is not only for good looks, but also for integrity, since loose-fit- 


Unless there are special conditions, tongue-and- 
groove floors (especially strip hardwoods) should 


be laid and nailed up tight when they are installed. 


ting tongues are one of the many sources of floor squeaks. When 
working with good materials in the open field of a floor, this is usually 
not difficult. However, when crooked floorboards turn up or space is 


cramped—say, when starting a floor—it becomes much harder to drive 


the boards up tight and nail them at the same time. Clamping the 
boards together is the solution to this dilemma, and one way is with 
a clever device cooked up years ago by the folks at the Oak Flooring 
Institute (an industry association). The tool (shown at right) is a 
lever made on the job from 2x4 scraps, a strap hinge, and a soda-can 
opener. Dimensions are all to taste, as is the type of hinge. In use, you 
dig the can opener into the subfloor at a position that leaves the lever 
somewhere short of being completely flat. Straightening out the lever 
as much as possible with either a foot or knee will squeeze the flooring 


ALL PHOTOS BARBARA KRANKENHAUS EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 


together, leaving hands free to nail. 
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Whether freshly milled 
or recycled, make sure 
the new flooring has 
the same moisture content as the 
existing floor before you install 
it. If the new wood is too “wet’, it 
could shrink, cup, or leave cracks in 
between boards when it dries. If the 
new wood is too dry, it could swell 
in width during the next wet season 
(typically the summer) and buckle, 
widening cracks between boards 
of the adjacent original flooring. 
(Cracks in new flooring will close, 
but because the new wood is tied 
into the old wood and expanding at 
a greater rate, cracks will open up in 
the old flooring.) 

To head off these problems, 
match the moisture content of the 
repair stock to that of the exist- 
ing flooring before 
Measuring the wood with a moisture 


installation. 


meter is one way. The most common 
method, however, is to allow the 
repair stock to adjust to the ambient 
moisture level of the room. To do this, 
stack and sticker the flooring—that 
is, separate it by layers of sticks—and 
leave it in the room where it will 
be installed for at least two weeks. 
Don't make the mistake of storing 
the repair stock in a garage, where it 
will pick up moisture. 


Common materials will make a tool to 
clamp fering into nailing position. 
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Squeaks are sometimes 
caused by one or two 
subfloor boards that 

work against a joist because they 

are loose, When there is access from 
underneath, driving a shim dipped 
in glue between the joist and sub- 
floor is often a fix. Stronger measures 
require anchoring the subfloor with 

a cleat. To do this, attach a block 

(roughly 2" by 2") to the joist in vicin- 

ity of the problem. Use wood screws, 

and make sure the block is flush with 
the top of the joist. Then have some- 
one upstairs stand on the problem 
area while you screw the cleat to the 
subfloor from underneath. 


x, 4 | $ 
ee | Wide boards 
show the 
, flame pattern 


lof flat sawing. 


If you have access to the 

underside of a squeaky 

floor from, say, a base- 

ment, first locate the 
problem area by watching the sub- 
floor while someone walks on top. 
Since the noise is often the result of a 
low or loose subfloor board working 
against the finished floor, next try 
driving a short screw or two through 
the subfloor (shown below) to grab 
the finished flooring and prevent the 
two from moving against each other. 
Repeat until the squeak is gone. 
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7 If you are only able to work from the top, finished side of a floor, it is some- 

times possible to halt a squeak by toenailing the floor to a joist. Starting at 
the “heart” of the squeak, drive a pair of 10d finishing nails towards each other in 
a V so that they grab the joist solidly. (Opposing nails resist pull-out.) Repeat every 
half-foot or so down the joist in both directions until the squeak is cured, then set 
the nails and fill the holes. If the squeak is minor or seasonal—say, just appearing in 
winter when the environment is drier—try lubricating the boards by dusting some 
talc in the joints. Repeat until the squeak improves. 


When single or multiple floor strips have sunken slightly due 

ti to a defect in the subfloor or joist, they can be pried up again 
p using a wood screw. Turn the screw in as near as possible to the 
depressed area and just enough to grab well. Then place a wood block on a sound 
part of the floor as a fulcrum. Use a prybar to lift the boards back. Once the floor- 
ing is level, support it in place by driving one or more 8d (8-penny) finishing nails 
at an angle into the subfloor under the screw. Another approach is to inject epoxy 


consolidant or silicone sealant under the flooring if there is access above or below 
the fault. 


"i 
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Floorboard Surg e ry STEPS AND PHoTOs By JOHN LEEKE 


When it comes to working invisibly in floor 
repairs, special tools make the job slick, but not 
quick. It takes time to do careful work that does 
not damage the wood or finish on the floor. Plus, 
it’s worth the effort in the beginning because there 
is little or no time to spend repairing or refinish- 
ing when putting the floor back together. With 
this approach the overall time and cost is much 
less than working with saws-alls and crowbars to 
rip the flooring up, then having to find or make 
replacement boards and finishing them to match. 


Suppose you have 

an electrical wiring 
project that requires 
opening up the floor 
for access to the space 
beneath and then put- 
ting it back together 
without any damage 
showing. In this narrow- 
strip, maple tongue-and- 
groove floor, I'll take up a 
single, 3"-wide board. 


The boards have 

tongue-and-groove 
joints along the edges. 
They are blind-nailed 
on a diagonal through 
the tongue. First, | locate 
each nail along the joint 
with a magnetic nail 
finder, then mark its loca- 
tion with a pencil. 


Once the board is 

cut loose, | carefully 
pry it up with a stiff putty 
knife, catching and hold- 
ing each little “lift” with 
a sharp chisel. It takes 
quite a while to loosen 
and lift the board, but 
careful work pays off 
with no gouging or splin- 
tering of the edges of the 
boards. 


Once the subfloor- 

ing is exposed, it 
is easy to see the nails 
holding the boards in 
place. 
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| use another special saw to cut 

out a section of the subfloor 
board. This is a European detail sander 
fitted with a wood-cutting blade. 


This particular detail sander can be 
fitted with a wide range of blades. 
The one | chose has a long reach and 
is offset for flush cuts, both necessary 
features for this type of work. 


Next, | use a cordless trim 

saw to cut down into the 
joint and through the tongue. 
The saw has a low rpm that is 
good for making a plunge cut 
—always dangerous because 
the teeth can grab and kick 
the saw back. | also screw a 
stop to the floor, placing the 
screws in the board joints so 
any damage is less apparent 
than in the middle. 


1 


The carbide teeth are 

only 1mm wide, so they 
easily slip into a joint or cut 
a nail. To make the plunge 
cut, | set the back edge of the 
saw's sole against the stop, 
hold the blade guard open, 
and slowly lower the spinning 
blade into the cut. As | move 
ahead, | slow down a bit as the 
blade cuts through the nail, 
then continue with the cut. 


Next, | pull out the nails holding 

the rough floorboards in place 
with an old-fashioned slide-hammer 
pinch-grip nail puller. 


| drive the beak-like jaws down 
into the wood next to the nail 


head, then pry back with the long han- 
dle. The action of the lever to the side 
forces the jaws to grip the nail head, and 
the nail comes right out. Then the sec- 
tion of subfloor board easily lifts out. 
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Cab 
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Decorative hinge: 
like the hammered 
brass examples 
here—were popular 
on cabinet doors for 
decades. 


inet i 


inges 


eriod-appropriate cabinets require 


traditional hinges—this we know. 


But deciding which types of hing- 
es best suit your old-house kitchen cabi- 
nets can be confusing. Moreover, should 
you ever consider updating your hinges 
to increase functionality—well, that can 
be frustrating. How, then, can you wade 
through today’s vast sea of hinge offer- 
ings? To start, it helps to think of hinges 
as being on an evolutionary curve. The 
earliest were quite simple, functional, 
and meant to be seen. As time went on, 
and the styles of cabinet doors changed, 
hinges became less and less visible, with 

the most modern offerings in 
the lot being completely 
P hidden. 


iji Inset Door 
=| | The earliest standardized 
cabinets were face-frame 
construction, meaning 
D that the wood edging 
the front of the cabinet 
resembles a picture frame, 
and can be clearly seen. These 
cabinets, in use from the 19th century 
into the 20th century, featured inset 
doors that sit flush inside the frame’s 


opening. The earliest inset doors were 


w> 


attached to the cabinet with simple 
surface hinges—low-tech hinges that 
are mounted to the front of both cabinet 
and door. Surface hinges began as purely 
functional, in basic shapes like T-straps, 
Ls and H’s that were designed to hold 
up well and operate smoothly (although 
often a little loose in the knuckle), and 
they could be made out of brass or ham- 
mered iron. Surface hinges eventually 
developed more ornamental designs, 
like the butterfly hinge, featuring two 
leaves roughly shaped like a butterfly, 
sometimes sporting cutout designs. 
Another basic hinge type used with 
face-frame cabinets is the butt hinge, 
where leaves attach to the edge of both 
cabinet and door, so that the knuckles 
show but the leaves are hidden. Some 
of the most popular of these were ball- 
tipped. Butt hinges afforded cabinets a 
cleaner look, and they were also quite 
durable and flexible, allowing for cabi- 
net doors to be taken down when neces- 
sary by simply removing the pin. Butt 
hinges were almost always mortised. As 
for metals, in 1909 the guide Builder’s 
Hardware noted that, “Steel butts of 
this type can be procured in all finishes, 
but for high-grade work, bronze metal is 


always employed.” 
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Half decorative, half hidden, hinges like this 
one were meant to be mortised on the plain, 
interior-mounting side. 


è 


Hoosier cabinets came with their own array 
of decorative, offset surface hinges. 


= 


Ersatz hammered-iron hinges were popular 
in the 1940s and ‘50s, and can be purchased 
today in surface or offset (shown) styles. 


€ 


Self-closing hinges, like this offset example, 
contain a hidden spring inside the knuckle. 


Lipped Door 

Beginning around 1900 or so, cabi- 
nets with lipped doors came into fash- 
ion. These doors have a rabbet cut all 
the way around their back edge, which 
allows them to close into the opening 
and sit over the frame at the same time. 
Cabinets with lipped doors could be 
readily ordered in an array of sizes from 
millwork catalogs at the turn of the cen- 
tury. These doors require an offset hinge, 
one that jogs around the edge of the lip 
in order for the door to lay flat. Offset 
hinges can be either surface-mounted 
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or ‘half and half’—that is, mortised into 
the door’s backside and surface-mounted 
on the cabinet’s frame. Decorative styles 
exist here as well, with the most com- 
mon being either a simple, elongated 
brass oval for the surface mount, or one 
of a rustic hammered black rectangle 
with trefoil tips on the top and bot- 
tom. Hoosier cabinets, those early 20th 
century must-have items for every well- 
outfitted kitchen, had their own style 
of decorative offset surface hinge (one 
where both sides of the hinge are usu- 
ally surface-mounted), depending upon 
the company that made them. Many 
of these are also available for purchase 
today, and they can sometimes be a good 
fit for retro kitchens as well. 

Offsets quickly developed to have 
self-closing mechanisms via a spring in 
the knuckle that allowed homeowners 
to close the doors with less effort. These 
hinges, originally known as ‘single-act- 
ing hinges,’ were being used on other 
household applications (like lavatory 
doors) by 1910, and migrated to use on 
kitchen cabinets within a decade or so. 
Another point to note on inset hinges is 
that standard sizes have varied through 
the years. Pre-1950, a range of inset sizes 
were used, from %", to %", to 34", while 
today’s standard inset hinges measure 
%", which is something to consider 
when replacements are needed. It’s still 
possible to find inset hinges in non- 
standard sizes, but they usually come in 
a limited range of finishes. 


Overlay Door 

Starting in the last century, overlay 
doors that are larger than the cabinet 
opening—fully covering the frame— 
came into popular use. After the mid- 
1950s, these doors appeared on frameless 
cabinets—built without rails and stiles, 
which are also known as European-style 
cabinets. This type of cabinet always 
uses interior-mounted hinges that are 
completely hidden when the cabinet’s 
doors are closed. Also known as a con- 
cealed cup hinge or a 35mm hinge (for 
the European system that developed it), 
these hinges consist of three parts: a base 
plate, an arm, and a cup. The cup is fitted 
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Butt hinges, like this non- 
mortised example, gave 
cabinets a cleaner look, 
but still offered subtie 
decoration on knuckles 
ending in bali or finial tips. 


into a mortise cut on the 
inside of the door, while 
the arm slides over a base 
plate screwed into the 
cabinet’s interior. When 
used on an overlay door, 
concealed hinges swing 
the door entirely out of 
the way of the opening, 


VAN DYKE'S RESTORERS, 


so that interior pull-out 
drawers can be mounted 
flush with the insides of the 
cabinet, and still pull easily and 
completely out. Another benefit is 
that these hinges can be adjusted 
to hang higher or lower with a simple 
twist of the screws, without having to 
remove the door. 

Virtually all cabinet hinge styles, 
including the earliest, are now available 
with a self-closing feature. And con- 
cealed cup hinges can be purchased to fit 
any style of cabinet door, including inset 
doors, as long as the right base plate is 
selected and the door can accommodate 
the depth needed to fit the cup. 4 
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ecovery 


Stricken by a rare, paralyzing illness, 
Sean Bolen engineered a house move 
and the beginnings of a restoration ` 
from his hospital bed, then salvaged 
his health along with a house. 


tasushi bar in downtown Knox- 

ville, Tennessee, Sean Bolen 

eats a spicy tuna temaki with 
no fear of the raw protein that was his 
downfall two years ago. “That was from 
undercooked pork, not fish,” he points out 
as he tells me about his most recent house 
restoration. 

Dressed in elegant business attire for 
his job as a cost analyst, Sean appears an 
unlikely old-house fanatic. He explains 
how, several years ago, he was “shanghaied 
into looking at an older house,” and he’s 
been hooked on restoration ever since. 
“Td never owned tools in my life, but I 
taught myself sheetrock repair, carpentry, 
plumbing, plaster wall repair, you name 
it,” he says, using a box of Old-House 


Journal issues from the ’70s and ’80s passed 


to him by a neighbor. “After working with 
numbers all day, it’s cathartic to go home 
and work with your hands.” 


A Life-Threatening Illness 
Sean already had two house restorations 
under his belt in the summer of 2005 
when, after eating sausage one day, he fell 
ill. Three days later his face was paralyzed, 
and he couldn’t close his eyes or move his 
mouth. “I went to five doctors in five days,” 
Sean recalls. “One doctor thought I had an 
aggressive form of MS, and one thought 
Pd had a stroke. They were giving me 
MRIs, but they couldn’t figure out what 
was wrong with me.” 

Doctors told Sean to prepare for the 
worst, and his family started essentially 


Sean Bolen's George Barber house helped 
motivate his recovery from a terrible illness. 
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planning his funeral as he lay in bed, unable 
to sleep and writhing in pain from his mys- 
tery illness. On day five, Sean’s mother 
drove him to the hospital. He tried to get 
out of the car, but just fell down in a puddle 
instead. A neurologist finally diagnosed his 
real condition: Guillain-Barré syndrome , a 
rare disorder that causes progressive muscle 
weakness and paralysis. 

In Guillain-Barré, the body’s immune 
system attacks the nervous system. Initial 
symptoms are weakness and tingling in the 
legs, which may spread to the upper body. 
The symptoms can increase in intensity 
until all the muscles are powerless and the 
patient is almost totally paralyzed, which 
is what happened to Sean. 

When doctors finally diagnosed the 
disease, they pinned it on the undercooked 
pork Sean had eaten a few days before 
getting sick. He was told that he’d spend 
six months in the hospital, three years in 
therapy, and be lucky to walk again. To 
Sean, this was exciting news, because it 
meant he would live. 


Old-House Fever 


While Sean was recovering in the hospital 
and undergoing grueling physical therapy, 
he was already busy with a side project. 
Before becoming sick, Sean had heard 
about a dilapidated 1891 Queen Anne- 
style George Barber house sitting a block 
outside of a designated historic district. 
Barber, one of the most prolific architects 
in the late Victorian period, was famous 
for his catalog architecture, where he sold 
construction plans by the thousands and 
promised to modify them for homeown- 
ers. Barber’s mail-order business was based 
in Knoxville, and old-house enthusiasts, 
including Sean, are always eager restore a 
Barber home in the city. 

Sean had tried to buy the house a 
few years earlier, but the owners weren’t 
interested. After the house changed hands, 
the new owners were willing to sell it to 
Sean—but they wanted to keep the land. 

Sean knew the house would have to 
be moved. “It’s a beautiful house on the 
outside,” he says. “As one of the first four 
built on the street, it has many details a lot 
of the homes in the historic district just 
don’t have.” Inside, however, the house was 
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less than stellar. “It was gutted to the studs, 
and the only architectural detail left was 
the heart pine staircase.” 

Just one block away, there happened 
to be an empty lot inside the historic dis- 
trict, so Sean bought the lot and began 
making plans to buy and move the house. 
“Being hospitalized delayed everything, 
but the owners worked with me quite a 
bit, as I was recovering from being pretty 
much completely paralyzed.” 

The move meant the house would lose 
its historic status, but it was a tradeoff Sean 
was willing to make to save it. “Besides, | 
think the house has a greater and more sub- 
stantial history because it has moved. It has 
a better story associated with it, and what is 
history, but the stories people tell?” 


CLOCKWISE: 1) Barber and 

Eastlake books helped Sean map out his 
restoration. 2) Sean mocked up several color 
palettes before settling on one for the porch. 

3) the house is trucked across town on moving 
day. 4) Sean's sketch for the elaborate porch 
restoration—submitted to the historic zoning 
board for approval—was done with a shaky hand 
shortly after leaving the hospital. 5) After being 
sent home to finish recuperating, Sean walked 
with a cane for more than six months, but he still 
worked on the house. 
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Restoration and Recovery 

In the hospital, Sean made an amazing 
recovery. Despite doctors’ predictions, he 
was out in six weeks instead of six months. 
“A friend at the city planning commission 
teased me that I improved so quickly so I 
could work on the house,” Sean laughs. “It’s 
true that focusing on specific goals helped 
me get better, and one of my biggest goals 
was this house—moving a house this tall 
was something that had never been done 
before in the city of Knoxville.” But he was 
far from fully recovered yet. “Healing starts 
from the inside out, so the last thing you 
get back is feeling in your fingers and toes. 
In physical therapy, they’d throw different- 
shaped blocks into a bag and I’d have to 
figure out whether one was a triangle, circle, 
or square. I couldn’t differentiate them.” 

Sean ran into some physical problems 
working on the house as well. “One day, 
we were doing some preliminary work, and 
I tried to crawl under the house and just 
physically couldn’t do it. And I have no 
problem crawling in the mud.” 

Before the house was moved, Sean and 
the excavator needed to walk from one lot 
to another. Though they’re separated by 
just a block, the walk required crossing busy 
Central Avenue. “I still couldn’t move fast 
because if I tried to run, I’d fall. We started 
crossing Central and traffic was coming, 
but I was stuck.” 
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The house was settled on its new foun- 
dation, which entailed crews from the util- 
ity, cable, and phone companies, emergency 
services, and various city workers moving 
or burying lines to get the tall house across 
the busiest street in the neighborhood, all 
ona Friday the 13th with a forecast for rain. 
Then Sean set to the real work of restora- 
tion. “The only thing we didn’t have to do 
was put on a new roof. Everything else had 
to be replaced.” 

That “everything” included a new 


foundation, structural work, new electrical 
service, plumbing, and all the cosmetic 
work. Sean hired out some of the major 
work—electric, plumbing, foundation—but 
kept the rest for himself. Though he'd just 
made a miraculous recovery from Guillain- 
Barré syndrome, it still took him about six 
months to fully recover mobility and be able 
to walk without a cane. He didn’t begin to 
work on major projects in the house until 
he could walk well and keep his balance. 
Even then, he had to take frequent breaks 


To bring out original details branded into 
the staircase, Sean used a sander and dental 
tools, fine-motor tasks that were physically 
impossible for him a year ago. 
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fat first because he still tired easily. 


Sean says he’s a “firm believer in sym- 
pathetic restoration” —that is, he’s against 
destroying or removing any original features 
of the house, and he favors restoring with 
age-appropriate materials and features. As 
well he should. While in the hospital, Sean 
heard about an opening on the Knoxville 
Historic Zoning Commission. Since he 
couldn’t even write at the time, he had a 
friend fill out his paperwork and was later 
appointed by the mayor to serve a five-year 
term, in part thanks to his well-publicized 
fight to save the house and move it to a 
new location. 

Since the house had been gutted, there 
wasn’t much to destroy. The outside still had 
three ornate gables, and its under-window 
trim was in good shape, but the front porch 
was gone. “We had to reconstruct that from 
a 1927 Sanborn fire map, where we could 
see the general footprint,” Sean says. He 
designed a porch with carved brackets, 514" 
square posts, and other ornament com- 
mon in Barber's designs, sketching out the 
details shortly after leaving the hospital. 
He gleaned ideas from Cottage Souvenir No. 
2, Barber's famed 1891 catalog with 120 
designs and floor plans for homes, verandas, 
and more. 


Now that the structural work is com- 


plete, Sean is beginning the cosmetic 
work. He’s ready to lay floors, using his 
own “Victorian-appropriate designs,” and 
inspiration from Charles Eastlake’s Hints 
on Household Taste: The Classic Handbook 
of Victorian Interior Decoration, using three 
types of wood—maple, cherry, and oak— 
that would have been available at the 
time to create inlays. He’s also working on 
designs for trim work using tiger-striped oak 
milled from a decaying century-old tree on 
the property that had been in danger of fall- 
ing on the house. Sean’s two young daugh- 
ters have chosen their rooms, and Sean’s 
painted them already. He’s just finished 
an hours-long project: stripping and sand- 
ing the original heart pine wood staircase, 
without damaging the ornamental designs 
branded into the newel posts. “I used den- 
tal tools, actually,” he says—a fine-motor 
task he couldn’t have even contemplated 
a year ago. 


A Happy Ending 


“After restoring my very first house I real- 
ized how important it is to be happy where 
you live,” explains Sean. “In an old house, 
you get spoiled into the fact that a house 
isn’t where you live, a house is a home.” 

From the top floor of the house, a 
window facing southeast shows off views 


RIGHT: Sean continues his work on the house, aiming for its full recovery as well. 
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FAR LEFT: Sean plans to recreate original 
Barber inlaid floor patterns in the downstairs 
rooms; here he snaps a chalk line to begin 
mocking up a design. 


NEAR LEFT: Tiger-striped oak milled from a 
decaying, century-old tree on the property 
will be used for trim throughout the house. 


of downtown Knoxville and the Smoky 
Mountains. “The views out here are incred- 
ible,” says Sean. Inside, he loves how the 
layout common to Victorian homes creates 
intimacy and separation at the same time. 
“You have individual rooms, but each one 
has an intimate space with a bay window 
or a little nook somewhere.” 

Saving this building was an accom- 
plishment, Sean says, not only for the city 
and the house, but for himself. “Because 
of what I'd just gone through, I was deter- 
mined to make it happen.” tè 


Gretchen Roberts writes about food, homes, 
and gardens from her 107-year-old Craftsman- 
style house in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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DREAM 
H OUSES mrt. 


newsstands today trace 
® 
b M al their roots to three 
y Victorian architects- 


_ cum-publishers: Palliser, 
Shoppell, and Barber. 


By James C. Massey 
& SHIRLEY MAXWELL 


homeowner of the late 
19th century must have 


summoned a bit of cour- 


FOR. e 
DESIGN PATENT APPLIED age to be the first on the block to 


build a house from plans ordered 
straight out of a catalog. Once 
America caught the mail-order 
house fever, though, there was 
no turning back. The nation’s 
burgeoning suburban neighbor- 
hoods took on an aspect of styl- 
ish prosperity that is often still 
apparent—and ordering plans by 
mail has never lost its appeal for 
prospective home builders. 
Never before in the history 
of American building had such 


an array of architectural styles 
and embellishments been pre- 
sented to middle-income home 
Along with books, both Barber and Shoppell 
issued periodicals of their plans and designs, bes i adedi 
such as this number from Shoppell. een so many middle-class 


buyers and builders. Nor, for 
that matter, had there ever 


JAMES C. MASSEY ARCHIVE 


ALL PHOTOS JAMES C. MASSEY EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 


Fill 


Palliser’s plan books contain several Victorian houses with immense, highly ornamented, Stick- 
Style porches, hence the attribution to him of these residences in Orange Grove, New Jersey. The 
spindlework in the gable topping the three-storey porches ranks among the finest of its era. 


American home owners. With the post- 
Civil War development of a nationwide 
railroad system and the growth of local 
trolley lines leading to new suburbs, 
the expansion of the United States 
Postal Service, and better and cheaper 
printing processes, the stage was set for 
a massive assault on the mailboxes of 
Middle America. Sales catalogs touting 
every type of product from patent medi- 
cines to clothing to home furnishings 
and, yes, even house plans poured forth. 
Enterprising, self-proclaimed architects 
offered fully developed plans and detailed 
working drawings for Queen Anne and 
Colonial Revival-style houses to an eager 
market. These drawings were very differ- 
ent from the tiny elevation sketches and 
floor plans that had been featured since 
the 1850s in books by authors such as 
Andrew Jackson Downing and Samuel 
Sloan, as well as in magazines like Godey’s 
Lady's Book. Among the many companies 
that offered mail-order architecture, three 
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stood out: Palliser, Palliser, and Company 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut; Robert W. 
Shoppell and his Cooperative Building 
Plan Association of New York; and George 
F. Barber of Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Architecture in an Envelope 
These new kind of plans were a far cry 
from the pre-cut houses that compa- 
nies like Sears, Montgomery Ward, and 
Aladdin would later sell by the boxcar- 
load, ready to be erected in early 20th- 
century suburbs. Nonetheless, they were 
a major innovation toward meeting the 
housing needs of a rapidly growing middle 
class that would otherwise have had no 
access to architectural services beyond 
what their local builders and carpenters 
could provide. They did, however, offer 
working construction drawings that came 
with detailed specifications to guide local 
builders and carpenters. 

Not surprisingly, the plans-by-mail 


movement was not greeted with enthusi- 


BARBARA KRANKENHAUS 


George and Charles Palliser not only ran their 
business out of Bridgeport, Connecticut, but 
they also built some of their plans there, such 
as these double, or twin, houses with typical 
Victorian bays and gable ornament. 
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One of the most popular of Shoppell’s designs was No. 216, built here in Berwyn Heights, Maryland, in 1888. The three-storey projecting semi- 
octagonal tower is distinctive and easy to recognize, and can be found in many communities, as well as in several related designs. 


asm by formally trained architects, whose 
profession was just beginning to be rec- 
ognized. They bemoaned what they saw 
as a low level of aesthetic value in the 
mass architectural market and, of course, 
worried about the effect on their own 
incomes. The building public, however, 
appears to have found the idea appealing 
—especially in exurban areas where there 
was no design talent to be had beyond the 
local builder. 

Palliser, Palliser, and Co. led the 
way. The Palliser brothers, George and 
Charles, were British citizens who came 
to the United States in the 1870s. George 
Palliser, a carpenter, settled first in Newark, 
New Jersey, but soon moved to the less 
competitive venue of Bridgeport, where 
he was rather promptly joined in his mill- 
work business by his brother Charles. In 
Bridgeport, George made the very useful 


acquaintance of P.T Barnum (of Barnum 
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and Bailey Circus fame), who became his 
most important client. Together, Barnum 
and George Palliser built large develop- 
ments of English-style Gothic Revival 
cottages. Although lacking any formal 
architectural training, George Palliser 
did know a great deal about building and 
materials, and he had considerable skill in 
carpentry and drawing. These assets were 
helpful when he came up with an inno- 
vative and highly successful way to sell 
house plans through a series of booklets 
and catalogs that invited readers to order 
the plans directly from the authors. 

In 1876 George Palliser published 
Model Homes for the People: A Complete 
Guide to the Proper and Economical Erection 
of Buildings. This inexpensive booklet 
offered complete house plans for as little 
as $3.50 a set, and it was a sell-out. It was 
followed in 1879 by George and Charles 
Palliser’; American Cottage Homes, a much 


pricier book at $5.00, but also a much 
heftier one, offering an expansive architec- 
tural menu of 50 different designs. Palliser 
queried his potential buyers carefully to 
come up with individualized designs based 
on the buyers' needs and tastes. Generally, 
Palliser houses (which were built in the 
thousands across the United States) had 
strong Gothic Revival overtones, with 
steeply gabled roofs, large and often 
elaborate chimneys, and cast-iron crest- 
ing along the roof ridges. They were most 
often constructed of wood, with decorative 
wood or slate shingles covering the upper 
storeys, and with the requisite Victorian 
bays, porches, and verandahs enlivening 
the footprint of the building. The Pallisers 
moved their offices to New York in 1883, 
and although the firm continued until 
about 1920, the brothers eventually took 
separate architectural paths—George con- 
tinuing his residential work and Charles 
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This handsome house is attributed to Shoppell, as it is on a block with Also in Madison, this Shoppell house is stylish but not overblown, a 
several documented examples in Madison, New Jersey. Note the cut- solid middle-class example. The architect overlooked no potential 
away corners on the first floor, effectively creating bay windows. client, designing residences from small cottages to mansions. 


This block of similar houses in Ridley 
Park, Pennsylvania, includes variations 
on Shoppell’s Design No. 216. Each of the 
three-storey, projecting semi-octagonal 
bays has a different top-floor tower. 
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The most imaginative 

of the mail-order archi- 
tects was George Barber, 
whose house designs 
spread far from his 
Knoxville base through 
his canny advertisments. 
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The 1891 Nunan House, built in Jacksonville, Oregon, is based on a Barber design in 
Cottage Souvenir (inset) . The unique brick cutaway corner and chimney design are down- 
right exotic touches for an otherwise conventional wood-frame house. 


becoming more involved in other aspects 
of building. 


Designs in Serial Form 

Robert W. Shoppell gave the house plans 
industry a new twist in the early 1880s 
when he established the Cooperative 
Building Plan Association in New York, 
setting up a stable of 50 architects who 
churned out plans for Shoppell’s quarterly 
publications. Artistic Modern Houses of 
Low Cost first appeared in 1881, and the 
plans were issued for years in a magazine 
format. Shoppell’s designs often featured 
one or more distinctive two- or three-sto- 
rey octagonal or rectangular bays, topped 
by conical or mansarded roofs. The bays 
were frequently planted dead center on 
the front elevation or attached at one 
corner to the main block of the house. 
The house itself might be an otherwise 
fairly mundane two-storey gable-roofed 
number. A frequently found feature was a 
polygonal center hall with a fireplace and 
an elaborate stairway, shielded from the 
front entryway by a vestibule and storm 
doors. Shoppell’s architects favored “cot- 
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Tall and thin octagonal towers, complex 
verandahs, mixed materials, and upstairs 
mini-porches too small to use all help mark 
the 1897 William Leary House in Edenton, 
North Carolina, as a Barber design. Though 
Barber’s High-Victorian exuberance may have 
been a bit behind the times as the sedate 
Colonial Revival style was beginning to catch 
on, his large clientele found his selection of 
designs in many sizes and styles useful. 


tage windows” with small panes in the 
upper sash and a single large pane in the 
lower sash. Shoppell’s package included 
“working plans with complete directions, 
details, specifications, and estimates of 
quantities, at a fractional part of the 
charges made by architects.” For a short 
time he even offered developers assistance 
from the Association’s loan department 
in securing construction loans. 

While Palliser’s and Shoppell’s houses 
were distinctive enough to make the many 
that still survive fairly easy to spot, it was 
George Franklin Barber of Knoxville who 
produced the most flamboyant designs of 
all. Barber’s exuberantly large, round cor- 
ner towers; his giddy array of tall, skinny 
minarets; his impossibly tiny and totally 
inaccessible porches and balconies; and 
his circular porches attached like satellite 
moons to the corners of the house or the 
main porch are Victorian eye candy as 
irresistible to today’s old-house watcher as 
they were to Barber’s many clients. While 
Barber thought of his designs mostly as 
Romanesque (probably because of their 
rounded towers and multiple arched 
openings), most OHJ readers probably 
would describe them as Queen Anne and 
Colonial Revival. 

Though he had little formal education, 
Barber was an avid amateur horticulturist 
and geologist. He was also a self-trained 
but supremely confident architect with 
an extraordinary grasp of the American 
public’s yearning for novel and “tasteful” 
houses. In 1888, poor health prompted 
him to move with his wife and child from 
his native Illinois, where he had begun 
publishing booklets of house plans, to the 
warmer climate of Knoxville, Tennessee. 
In Knoxville, he expanded his publish- 
ing efforts. The most important of his 
Knoxville productions was Cottage Souvenir 
No. 2, which brought him a national audi- 
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ence. This collection and his later books 


included plans and perspectives, as well as 
some photos of built houses. In 1895, he 
began a long-running monthly magazine, 
American Homes, described as “a journal 
devoted to planning, building, and beau- 
tifying the home”—and, of course, selling 
house plans. For a fee, Barber's large staff 
of architects and draftsmen would alter 
or make substantial changes to published 
plans. Barber’s son, Charles Ives Barber, 
trained in architecture at the University 
of Pennsylvania, joined his father’s firm in 
1910. The firm focused primarily on house 


designs but also sometimes did churches, 
stores, and other buildings. 

Other house-plan books—among 
them Comstock’s, Bicknell’s, and, perhaps 
most important, those by Canadian Fred 
T. Hodgson—served large numbers of late 
19th- and early 20th-century home build- 
ers with designs for excellent, sober family 


dwellings. Yet it is those three freewheeling 
pioneers—Palliser, Shoppell, and Barber— 
who make our hearts beat faster when we 
spy the houses that leapt off the pages of 
their catalogs and into our neighborhoods 
so many years ago. fh 
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Product Showcase 


Advertisement 


E F Sk 
AZEK” Trimboards 
AZEK” Trimboards is a line of cellular pvc trim 
products perfect for trim and detail on “new” 
old houses. Available in traditional trim pro- 
| files, AZEK Beadboard, AZEK Frontier texture 
and AZEK Cornerboards. 
877-ASK-AZEK; www.azek.com 


Circle 014 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


Classic Gutter Systems LLC 


Classic Gutter Systems LLC offers a complete 
half round gutter system in copper, aluminum 
and galvalume. Create a unique gutter system 
with an extensive selection of cast fascia brack- 
ets, downspout brackets and accessories. 
269-665-2700; www.classicgutters.com 


| Circle 022 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


Elmira Stove Works... for true originals. 
Northstar retro appliances feature smooth 
curves and lots of chrome. Ten “standard” 
colors; infinite custom colors. Fridges, ranges, 
hoods, dishwasher panels. Cool! Circa 1850 
appliances also available. 

800-295-8498. www.elmirastoveworks.com 


The Iron Shop® 

The leading manufacturer of spiral stairs offers 
kits in metal, oak, and cast-aluminum Victorian 
designs; as well as, all welded steel or alumi- 
num units. Free color brochure. 

800-523-7427 ext. OHJ; 
www.ThelronShop.com/ohj 
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Performance 
Guaranteed) 


Mythic™ Paint 
Mythic™ paint is a premium, non-toxic, 
ultra low odor paint with outstanding dura- 


| bility and coverage. Now that's a breath of 


fresh air! 
888-714-9422; www.mythicpaint.com 


| Circle 062 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


Southern Wood Floors 

Southern Wood Floors introduces 200-year- 
old antique heart pine in new precision-engi- 
neered, prefinished flooring. A rich, noble 
wood becomes a perfectly renewed resource 
for any old house. 888-488-7463; 
www.southernwoodfloors.com 
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Shuttercraft, Inc. 

Real wood shutters make all the difference! 
Quality exterior cedar shutters in all types and 
sizes. Full painting services and authentic hard- 
ware. Free brochure/quotes/assistance. Serving 
you nationwide for over 20 years. 
203-245-2608; www;shuttercraft.com 

Circle 081 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


Timberlane, Inc. 

Timberlane manufactures and sells the world’s 
finest wooden shutters and hardware. Using 
handcrafted joinery, every Timberlane shutter 
is custom built to order. Timberlane is the exte- 
rior shutter of choice across the United States. 
800-250-2221; www.timberlane.com 


Circle 091 on Reader Service Card for Free Information 


White River Hardwoods 


White River Hardwoods~Woodworks, 
Inc. announces its newest offerings—the 
Scrolled and Mission Corbel Collections. 
These New Collections include five different 
sizes with heights ranging from 7” to 26" 
800-558-0119; WhiteRiverlnc.com 
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Discover... 


hundreds of historically accurate products to help 
restore the past and build the future. 


Where the Marketplace Meets 


The Traditional Building Exhibition and Conference is the largest national event for professionals and 
enthusiasts who restore, renovate and preserve historic buildings or build new ones in a traditional style. 


2008 


“March 12-15, 2008 I Hynes Convention Center 


FREE Admission to the Exhibits! 


The Traditional Building Exhibition and Conference offers FREE admission to the exhibit hall when you pre-register before g 
March2, 2008 at www.traditionalbuildingshow.com. Or, as our special guest, bring this ticket with you to register onsite Jobe | 


I 

I 

[i 

I 

I 

I 

I 
743. EXHIBIT HALL HOURS | i 
MT HYNESTCONVENTION CENTER, Boston, MA 2 
THURSDAY I March 13 1 11:00am - 5: 00pm) : 
FRIDAY I March 14 1 11:00am -5:00pm2-------. ss} 
-SATURDAY March 15 | 11:00am - 4:00pm = 

I 

I 


~ BOSOB-OHT 866- 566- 7840: ‘info@restoremedia. .com * www. traditionalbuildingshow.¢ com n i 
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VISIT WWW.TRADITIONALBUILDINGSHOW.COM FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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Classic Gutter Oy stems, L.L.C. SPIRAL STAIRCASES CUSTOM BUILT 


Complete with wooden railing. 


The most attractive and priced 


“Old World” style heavy-duty far below the rest. 


copper, aluminum and Both all-wood and 
galvalume half round gutters steel models available. 
= Up to 26 shipped nationally SEND FOR FULL-COLOR 
= 26 styles of cast fascia brackets BROCHURE 
Phone 269.665.2700 = Fax 269.665.1234 = Roof mount options available ORICA: 9005203 


Goddard Manufacturing 
Box 502, Dept. OHJ © Logan, KS 67646 


WWW.SPIRAL-STAIRCASES.COM 


www.Cclassicgutters.com 


FINE PERIOD — 
LIGHTING 


e Top quality materials í 
e Completely hand-crafted -= — 
e Custom work available 


Sighting by J nerone 


Specializing in Early American, Craftsman styles, and unique courtyard 
lighting, sign lighting, lanterns, sconces, chandeliers and hand-forged 
hardware. Send $5.00 for 2 color catalogues to Lighting by 
Hammerworks, Dept.OHJ, 6 Fremont Street, Worcester, MA 01603. 
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Buy. Sell. Restore. Enjoy. 
www.OldHouses.com 877.283.2904 


Circle 088 on Reader Service Card for Free Information¥ 
ia oT. 


Tired of your old look? 
Let us turn your house into an elegant home. 


U P z RIOR We stock a complete line of mouldings in a large variety 
of styles plus an extensive selection of other quality 
M oO U L D į AÍ G finish materials including corbels, stair parts, 
ING. doors, windows, appliques and carvings. 


5953 Sepulveda Blvd., Van Nuys, CA www.superiormoulding.com 800-473-1415 818-376-1415 
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VintageFans,com 


Preserving History in Motion 


Specializing in the restoration and sale of 
antique and vintage ceiling and desk fans 
manufacutured in the United States 
between the 1890s-1950s. 


Over 1000 Antique and Vintage Ceiling 
Fans in Stock. 


VINTAGE FANS, LLC 


PO Box 57, Keller, TX 76244-0057 
817-431-6647 © sales@vintagefans.com 
www. VintageFans.com 


Made in America, Restored in America 
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Handcrafted in the USA 
Quality Since 1930 


SINCE 1930 


ZWICK 


WINDOW SHADE CO. 


Toll-Free (877) 588-5200 


www.zwickshades.com 
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AMERICAN RESTORATION TILE 


Manufacturer of Custom Historical Tile 


At oak 


1” Hexagon, 3/4” x 3/4” Square, 
3/4” x 19/18” Subway, Basketweave, 
Spiral and All Other Historical Sizes 


901.455.1000 


iy EA A RR X > a POOYURETHA : 
z z SN ASS r 
www.restorationtile.com X NS ee ee £ 
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CEILINGS 


CHELSEA 
DECORATIVE METAL CO. 


8212 BRAEWICK DRIVE 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77074 


a 113/721-9200 
TheTinman.com 
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Spring Cosmos 


Paint designed to protect the places our colors are named after... 
not destroy them. 


www.osbornewood.com 
Order Line: 800.849.8876 
For a Catalog: 800.746.3233 
info@osbornewood.com 


Southern Diversi hed roc. 2714 Hoty iesburg MS 39401 Customer Support: 1.868 71 
more informatio Y near you, visit US at wNKarnericanpriders 


8116 GA Highway 123 
Toccoa GA 30577 
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Go from this... 


Install a Bathroom 
Anywhere It’s Needed! 


Easy basement 
, installation without 
~ t0 this) breaking the floor - 


or the bank! 


Call for a 
FREE brochure! 


See the entire family of 
Saniflo products at our 
website: www.saniflo.com 


FULLY CERTIFIED Saniflo 


macerating 
pumping unit 


SANILO 


1-800-571-8191 www.saniflo.com 
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(N) NOTTING HILL 


AS A DECORATIVE HARDWARE 


English 
Garden 


Collection 


www.nottinghill-usa.com 262-248-8890 cs@nottinghill-usa.com 


THE BEST IN.., 


Unusual Fancy, 

Pull Chain Toilets, 

Claw Foot Bathtubs, 

Pedestal Lavatories, 

Showers, Foot Tubs, 

Sitz Baths, Kitchen Sinks, 

Rare Parts, 

m ALL OLD . 

= BOUGHT & SOLD 9645 Sylvia Ave., 

= CRATED & Northridge, CA 91324-1756 
SHIPPED ANYWERE (818) 772-1721 


www.vintageplumbing.com 


for information, call or write® 


Introducing 
our new 
impact-tough 


| a NON-TOXIC 
__ RESISTS MOLD ae St mu = EASY TO USE 
CONTROLS MOISTURE S- EASY ON THE HANDS 
~ NOVoC’s h, i 40 COLORS 
NON-FADING = = «Cl THREE FINISHES 


IETWT 56 (05302) 


THE ORIGINAL EARTH PLASTER” 
PATER PENDING 


1866.4nqteee MERIDA NCL S 1-800-966-3458 e WWW.GORILLATOUGH.COM 


FOR THE TOUGHEST JOBS ON PLANET EARTH.” 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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Boxed Heart Flooring 


Exclusively from Wedge Hardwood Products Inc. 


WOOD SCREEN & STORM puuma 


3 


DOORS “Making Antiques 


in Moments” 


There is nothing like the beauty of 
antique hardwood flooring... or is 
there? At Wedge Hardwood Products 
Inc., we transform the new to old 
through a unique process in which we 
Tf randomly place nicks, gauges, 

f punctures and imprints of old screws 
and nail heads into new wood. There is 
no pattern to the defect, therefore, you _ 
cannot distinguish between ours and 
those produced through years of wear. i 


OVER_300 STYLES WINDOW SCREENS a 

CUSTOM SIZES STORM WINDONS, Í Get the beauty of the past, but the fit at 

i and durability of new wood, and ata 
VARIOUS WOOD ARCU/ROUND TOPS, A 7 
x in T much more affordable price! Boxed 
AND SCREEN TYPES DOGGIE DOORS I Heart Flooring ~ There's nothing else 
PAINTING/STAINING AND MUCH MORE! | $ like it. 
COPPA 


WOODWORKING, INC 
SAN PEDRO,CA 
(310) 548-4142 


5 a Ic ae La ý 
WWW.COPPANOODWORKING.COM www. wedgehardwoodproduc® com] 


ee 


sample photos, 
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ermont Soapstone, the art of the “Cook’s Kitchen,” 
fittings and fixtures that work with you, don’t require 

excess care and will perform day in and day out for 
generations. Soapstone reflects the personality of the family that 
uses it. We return to 100 year old projects, we know that you 
were left handed and that you took pride in putting up peaches. 
We know the passage of time. After 150 years we can tell you the 
quarry your project came from and maybe the maker, old or new 
we can guarantee our sinks and tops for another 100 years of 
service, and they will have a history. Take the challenge of living 
your life to be remembered. Soapstone, for the generations. 


Vermont Soapstone Company 


Soapstone, for the generations. Since 1856 


Phone: 800-284-5404 Fax: 866-263-9451 
www.vermontsoapstone.com 
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The 18th Century house 
OF THE FUTURE. 


Introducing 


Endurian™ Shutters 


from Timberlane 


Our perfect combination of old-world craftsmanship 
and new state-of-the-art (that’s 
not wood!) has produced a custom shutter 
with the classic look and heft of wood, 


synthetic material 
right, 
yet requires 


no maintenance for decades. 


And every shutter is built to order, so 

you can choose from a myriad of styles, ie. 
colors and options. Call for your free W% 
catalog or visit www.timberlane.com/5047. 
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Decorative Building Products 
Lowest Prices... Widest Selection... All From Stock! 


Interior/Exterior Architectural Mouldings 


& Millwork è Stamped Steel & Polymer 

Ceiling Tiles ¢ Knobs & Pulls e Furniture 
& Cabinet Components ¢ Brass Tubing & 
Fittings ¢ Balustrading ¢ Wainscoting 
Period & Contemporary Hardware 


Columns & Capitals e Wrought Iron $ A 


FREE 1,000+ Page Catalog! 


| Catalog Requests Sales & Product Information 


1-888-772-1400 1-800-835-4400 


TIMBERLANE, 
300,256. 222 1 


VCircle 071 on Read 


D 
5 
wn 
o 
a 
< 


Bate: 


S & Registers 
_ Made to Last 


a Lifetime 


The finest quality and largest 
selection of sizes and materials 


oe The Reggio Ravine Co. 
Dept. D8803, 31 Jytek Road, 
S Leominster, MA 01453 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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We make installing a spiral straightforward. 


New Jersey ¢ Arizona Ħ* Canada 
www.Outwater.com 
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Metal ‘Spirals Oak Spirals 


from from 


*495 *2850 


Diameters Diameters 
3'6" to 7'0" 4'0" to 6'0" 

eKits or Welded *All Oak 
Units Construction 


The best selection, quality, and prices! 


Since 1931, The Iron Shop has enjoyed a reputation for outstanding design and fabrication of spiral 
stairs. Today, we utilize computer-aided technology throughout our production process successfully mixing 
state-of-the-art manufacturing with Old World quality. Offering the largest selection, highest quality, and 
lowest prices in spiral stairs—we make sure that you get the right spiral to meet your needs, available in 
any height and BOCA/UBC code models. And our spirals are still made with pride in the U.S.A. 


Call for the FREE color Catalog & Price List: 


1-800-523-7 42 7 Ask for Ext. OHJ 


or visit our Web Site at www. ThelronShop.com/OHJ 


Main Plant & Showroom: Dept. OHJ, P.O. Box 547, 400 Reed Rd, Broomall, PA 19008 
Showrooms / Warehouses: Ontario, CA * Venice, FL * Houston, TX * Chicago, IL « Stamford, CT 


THE IRON SHOP’ 


eDiameters 
al 4'0" to 6'0" 
34 Cast Aluminum 
Construction U 


Installation Video featuring 
“The Furniture Guys” 


The Furniture Guys” is 
a registered trademark 


belonging to Ed Feidman 
and Joe L'Erario 


The Leading Manufacturer of Spiral Stair Kits® 


©2007 The tron Shop 
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S ienature Hardware 


10% off any order 


code: SH10 
ignaturehardware.com/ohj 
toll free: 866-475-9715 


Exp. in 30 days. 
Not valid with any other offer, 


MN 


Super Bee™ md U-Sand” 
Random Orbital Floor Sanders 
We manufacture the most user-friendly 


floor sanders in America. Easily control 
A the amount of wood removed to maintain 
the character of the floor. 


| Call for Details or Check us out on the Web! 


CHERRYHILL MANUFACTURING CORP 
640 KOLTER DR. ° INDIANA, PA 15701 
(P) 800.392.8894 -° (F) 724.465.4011 

WWW.U-SAND.COM * WWW.CHERRYHILLMFG.COM 
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crafting ornate plaster fixtures as taught by the 
original owners... old world master artisans 
nearly 100 years ago. We offer more than 1,500 
architectural details in a variety of period styles. Our 
ae ee authentic plaster techniques have been improved to 
eae meet today’s applications by architects, tradespeople, 
h h and do-it-yourselfers who rely upon our pieces to 
Fisc er Suir irouc enhance their exterior and interior spaces. Easy to 


_wwwfischerandjirouch.com install. Affordable. Custom reproductions available. 


T Fischer & Jirouch is well known for hand- 
£ 


oer 


Send for our 144-page catalog ($10 US, $15 Canadian) 


THE FISCHER & JIROUCH CO. 
4821 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


(216) 361-3840 
(216) 361-0650 fax 


Ask about our new line 
of Polyurethane/Resin Capitols 
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QUALITY EASTERN WHITE PINE 
for new construction or renovations featuring 


Specializing in Wide Pine Flooring 
& Custom Patterns 
for Paneling & Wainscotting 


SEACOAST MILLS, INC. 
136 Pine Road, Brentwood, NH 03833 
(603) 778-8216 Fax (603) 778-0926 


www.seacoastmills.com 
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One-Hour Kitchen Cabinet Restoration In A Can! 
.. Yeah, sure, sounds like Snake Oil. 


We've been enjoying that first reaction for over 35 years... Since 
1969, Restor-A-Finish has been working a little magic and creating a 
whole lot of "Wow!" From simple white heat rings to serious water 
damage, Restor-A-Finish has helped people restore countless 
antiques, furniture, kitchen cabinets and more. 


FREE Shipping 


Over 1.3 Million Products 
5 Year Warranty Q, 
Call 800-266-9545 | p” 110% Low Price Guarantee i j , 
K or go to www.Howardproducts.com | PE 888.404.2744 | LightingUniverse.com 


__Foradeale a dealer near rnear you — | 


“Restore It- Don't Strip ier" 
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Our Radiator Enclosures 
Reduce Heating Costs! 


¢ Exclusive design channels heat where it’s needed, 


prevents heat loss BRE ET Discover 
e 6 powder coated colors, j 
unlimited custom colors 


e Secure on-line ordering Manufacturing in Cincinnati since 1934 


e Best enclosure prices! 800.543. 7040 
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GRACEWoop DESIGN | 


ELEGANT FLOOR COVERINGS 


NOT ALL CHIMNEY LINERS 
ARE CREATED EQUAL. 


Home restoration experts know the difficulties involved in making old chimneys 
into safe and structurally sound chimneys, while maintaining their historic integrity. 

That’s why more and more people are calling on GOLDEN FLUE. We're the cast-in- 
place masonry liner experts with America’s most fire retardant chimney lining mixture. 

Poured and hardened right in the chimney, GOLDEN FLUE even increases the 
strength of the original structure. 


Before you settle for a stainless steel liner, tile liner, =< 
or GOLDEN FLUE “look-a-like” call the experts who started l G )OLDEN | 


it all for a free brochure and the name of an authorized ee 
EE FLUE 
GOLDEN FLUE dealer in your area. The Cure for the Flue’ 


www.goldenflue.com 


Call For A FREE Brochure Today. 800-446-5354 


Add Value to 


your Home 


Heirloom 


Quality 
Lighting 


Handcrafted lighting from Heritage Lanterns is a 
smart investment for your home. Our lights are 
skillfully handmade with the finest materials and 
attention to detail. Every light is made to order just 
for you to add beauty to your home and exceed 
your highest expectations. 


Yarmouth Crossing Drive * Yarmouth. Maine 04096 
(207) 846-3911 * 800-544-6070 è wuw.heritagelanterns.com 
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The Wood Factory 


AUTHENTIC VICTORIAN 
MILLWORKS 


Screen Doors ¢ Porch Parts 
Custom Woodwork ¢ Moldings 
Ornamental Trim 


Send $2.00 for a Catalog 


111 Railroad Street 
Navasota, Texas 77868 
Tel: (936) 825-7233 
Fax: (936) 825-1791 


Vea Tring for Portes & hee ays 
«Stock or Custom Designs e Authentic Replications e Prompt Quality Service e 
«Porch Posts e Balusters e Newels e Spindles e Finials o Handrail 
«Lengths To 12 Feet « Free Brochures 
1-800-527-9064 Fax 701-642-4204 
E-Mail: info@cinderwhit.com 
Website: www.cinderwhit.com 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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Since 1972, RangeCraft has been the First Choice of 
discriminating buyers for remarkable creative designs 
and superior craftsmanship. RangeCraft offers a wide 
selection of metals and finishes to make each and every 
hood truly unique. Let the incredible individuality of 
the RangeCraft product line make a statement that 
brings out your personal design style. 


MANUFACTURING INC. 


rangecraft.com 
877-RCHOODS 


Ad nover have to fo vd: he conn 
, ne ain ar 


energy saving 


5, ducts, or 
m Portable eiin or permanent (220V) thermostat! 


s Whole house heating or single room 
220 VOLT Approx. Area Discount 
PERMANENT to Heat Price 


Quantity 


8' 2000 watts 250-300 s.f. $309 
6' 1500 watts 180-250 s.f. $279 
5 1250 watts 130-180 s.f. $259 
4' 1000 watts 100-130 s.f. $229 
3' 750 watts 75-100 s.f. $189 
2' 500 watts 50-75 s.f. $169 
Thermostats Gall for options & exact heater needed 


110 VOLT PORTABLES 
(Thermostat included) 


Hydro- 
room-by-room heating system that can save you hundreds of 
dollars in home heating costs by replacing old and inefficient 
heating. It can replace or supplement your eledric heat, gas 
or oil furnace and woodstoves. 
heater case is a sealed copper tube filled with a harmless 
silicone fluid. It’s permanent. You'll never run out. Hydro-Sil 
“Energy Smart” thermostat controls a variable watt hydro 
element that is only being supplied a proportional amount of 
power on an as-needed basis. The silicone liquid is quickly 
heated, and with its heat retention qualities, continues fo heat 
after the Hydro element shuts off. Hydro-Sil’s digital 
proportional control technology greatly increases energy 
savings and comfort. 


Order today or contact us for more info. “2° - - 


Check mæ MasterCard m Visa Address, e 2 
1-800-627-9276 ws —— 
WWW. hydrosil com MasterCard or Visa Account Information: 
i j Acct # 
l Hydro-Sil, P.O. Box, 662, Fort Mill, SC 29715 


Discount Quanity 


5' Hydro-Max 750-1500 watts $229 
4' Convector — Dual watt $179 
3! 750 watts — Silicone $179 
$18.00 shipping per heater $ 
Total Amount 


Expiration Date 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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Many Years Ago 
we announced the availability of 
our old-fashioned solid wood 


Architectural Details! 


Now our FREE 144 page 

Master Catalog 
overflows with Victorian & Country 
Gingerbread and other romantic 
designer details. Over 90 color 
photos of products in use, lots of | 
valuable how-to information, and | 
numerous detailed drawings! 


Architectural Ds Details l 


; Decorations ct. 
4+ were an instant success when ™ 
we began offering designs to fit 
any standard roof. 


Over the Kitchen Sink... 


is a choice location 
for our custom-length 
SPANDRELS! 


SUIS TE 


Plain doorways? 
Not since everyone 
discovered our vast 
array of BRACKETS 

and MOULDINGS! 


And don't forget our 
elegant & functional 
SCREEN/STORM Doors 
for lasting first 
impressions! 


PORCHES 


How To DESIGN, 
BUILD & DECORATE 


Porch Design Book 
How to design, build, and 
decorate your dream porch! 208 pages $695 


Hwy 34 S e PO Box 39 MSC 4500 
Quinlan, Texas 75474-0039 
(903) 356-2158 


www.vintagewoodworks.com 


© VWW 2008 
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Swim at Home” 


Finally a Pool That Makes Sense 


Now you can swim for miles without 
moving an inch. Ideal for 

swimming, water aerobics, 

training, rehabilitation 

and fun. 


The 8' x 15' Endless 

Pool® fits into existing ~— 

spaces such as basements, 

garages, decks and patios. No 

crowded pools, no heavy chlorine, no flip-turns. 


Already own a pool? Ask about the FASTLANE 


Call for a FREE DVD or Video: 
800.233.0741 ext. 5950 


www.endlesspools.com/5950 


200 E Dutton Mill Road 


ENDLESS POOLS Aston, PA 19014 
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Country Road Associates Ltd 


Joe Rizzo, Proprietor 


“AUTHENTIC 19th C. BARNWOOD 
IS MY BUSINESS” 


e FLOORING: Chestnut, White 
Pine, Oak, Heart Pine, Walnut, 
Hemlock & more 

e Random widths from 3"-20" 

e BARNSIDING: faded red, silver- 
gray & brown 

e HAND-HEWN BEAMS: up to 
13" wide. Random Lengths 


Large quantities available 
Deliveries throughout the USA 


COUNTRY ROAD ASSOCIATES, LTD. 
63 Front Street, P.O. Box 885, Millbrook, NY 12545 
Open Tues.-Sat. 10AM-4PM 
Sun. & Mon. by appointment 845-677-6041 
Fax 845-677-6532 


www.countryroadassociates.com 


LOOKING FOR “INVISIBLE” STORM WINDOWS? HERE THEY ARE! 
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Historic 
Property Owners ÑN 

Renovation Contractors 

Commercial Buildings 


You will see the energy savings 
Not the Storm Windows 
Match Any Color 
Match Any Shape 
Inside or Outside Mounted 
Inside or Outside Removable 
Screen and Glass 
Fixed- Magnetic- Sliding- Lift Out 
Unlimited Possibilities 


ALLIED WINDOW, INC. 
11111 Canal Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45241 
(800) 445-5411 (TOLL FREE) 
(513) 559-1883 (FAX) 


www.invisiblestorms.com 


“Where custom work is standard” 


erty 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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Ecanan u y 


Manufacturers of spiral 
stairways in wood (any species), 


Dda selection and 


competitive prices. 
Shipped Worldwide 


< Free Brochure 
airways, $ me. 


4166 Pinemont 
Heuston, 7018 WAWAVE 
800-23 3 INE 


www.oldhousestairway.com 
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from your laptop to your door step 


Please browse our Web site where you can view 
a full line of doors with matching sidelites and 
transoms. Our proprietary Door Quote 
Wizard™ is your entry to simple step by step 
instructions to building your dream door! 


Visit us anytime at 
www.craftsmandoors.com 
toll free 866.390.1574 - fax 425.390.1643 


Old:-House 


JOURNAL 


Dedicated to restoring America’s 
treasured old houses, 
OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL 
Online is your best source for 
restoration and renovation products, 
how-to information, house plans 

and community chat. : 


www.oldhousejournal.c 


Old: ‘House 


JOURNAL 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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Only insist on a Rumford Fireplace if you actually intend to use it. 


The Superior Rumford designed fireplace creates a stronger 

draft, allows the fire to burn cleaner and drives more heat 

into the room. It’s a fireplace designed to be used! It's 

been proven for over two hundred years to be ar per Ior 
cleaner, more efficient and easier to install aw Corporation 
than conventional fireboxes. 


Superior Ideas. 
www.superiorclay.com 
(740) 922-4122 (800) 848-6166 * PO Box 352 * Uhrichsville, Ohio 44683 
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When authenticity counts... 
details matter. 
Acorn-lremont. 


ld 
eY 1.800.835.0121 


www.acornmlg.com 


M crurit emont Na 


A 
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We Can Solve Your Paint iaso v2] Problems 


The PaintShaver® Pro 


of lead or regular paint 
from clapboards, shingles, 
or any flat surface 


while collecting 
the debris into any vacuum. 


“Dust-Free” 
rt Strij sping 
S j Tools 


A American International Tool 
| Cranston, RI USA 
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E 
Dumbwaiters 
COMMERCIAL e RESIDENTIAL 


FEATURE-PACKED DESIGN 


Fully Automatic Brake 

Engineered Aluminum Guide Rails 

Precision Molded Bearing 

Quality Guide Shoes 

Simplistic Design 

Time-saving Installation Features 
@ Energy Saving 


AN APPLICATION FOR EVERYONE 
@ RESIDENTIAL 
Use the SILENT SERVANT to 
Carry laundry, firewood 
groceries, prepared food. etc 
COMMERICAL 
Restaurants, schools, banks 
office buildings, warehouses 


SILENT SERVANT™ 


DUMBWAITERS 
WWW.-silentservant.com 


165 Cascade Court, Dept. OHJ 


CALL FOR THE DEALER NEAREST YOU 
800-232-2177 [al Rouane mo. ees 


Got ? 
: ee a question? 


Need some advice? 


Then visit Old House Journal's “Talk” section. 


Read over 15,000 messages from other readers, 
find answers to your questions and get ideas for your next project. 


Before $ 
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SA TILE SOURCE INC. 


Encaustic & Geometric Floor Tile 
Victorian Wall e& Fireplac e Tile 


ł Indigo Run Drive #4021 
Hilton Head Island, SC 29926 | 


HONE: 843.689.9151 e PAX: 843.689.9161 


EMAIL: djmalk@aol.com 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND LITERATURE VISTI 


www. Tile-Source.com 
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STEPTOE STAIRCASES 


Intricate historic 
design @ Since 1972 
Straight stairs in 4’ 

or customized width 
Spiral stair modular 
kits in 4’ & 5’ diameter 
Rugged cast iron 
construction 
Brass or steel handrail 
Easy assembly 


visit our website for a complete 
catalog featuring this and other staircases 


W suroresare 


ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION PRODUCTS 
90 TYCOS DRIVE, TORONTO, ON M6B 1V9 
TEL: (416) 780-1707 * (800) 461-0060 

info@steptoewife.com + www.steptoewife.com 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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ET LEAKS...FOREVER! 


Permanently replace old- 
fashioned rubber washers. 
Guaranteed for life, DripStop® 
even seals on chipped or 
worn seats! Works in all 
major brands of compression 
faucets —whether new or 
100 years old. 


Visit www.conservco.us to see 
our full line of water saving and 
money saving products! 
Email questions to info@conservco.us 
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UpscaleLighting.com 


The Web’s Premier Site for 
all your lighting needs! 


From Traditional to 
Contemporary. 
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TIN ROOF 
RESTORATION 


The Space Age Solution 
for Weatherproofing 


Historic Roofs 


Acrymax” Coatings and 
Systems help you restore, 
beautify, and protect a 
variety of historic roof 
types, as well as masonry 


A long- 


and stucco walls. 
lasting, environmentally 
safer alternative to other 
systems. Acrymax systems are easy to apply 
and come in a variety of colors. Call today for 
a free brochure on the Acrylic system tough 
enough to stop leaks cold. 


PRESERVATION 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Protecting America’s heritage, 
one landmark at a time. 


1-800-553-0523 


221 Brooke Street © Media, PA 19063 
610-565-5755 © Fax: 610-891-0834 


Www. preservalionpr¢ \ducts.com 


opp 


Metal plating azdhpolishing 


c Ta 
windoyjafdw are. 


eyoffer Z 


plating iat nickel, silyé 


chromd 
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BORA-CARE 


and Fungi 


CONTROLS 
Decay Fungi 

Carpenter Ants 
Wood Boring Beetles 
Termites 


Repels Termites 


Easy, water soluble application 


Kills wood boring insects and decay fungi 


Penetrates into logs & timbers for deep protection 


Safe: low toxicity for people, animals and environment 


Preservation Resource Group 
Your source for Products, Tools, Instruments & Books for 
Preservation and Restoration 


800-774-7891 www.PRGinc.com 
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plating 


polishing 


TN 
Vra IL 60093 


638376 Fax s _ www.chicagolightingantiques. com 
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Sundial Wire 


Cloth-Covered Electrical Wire 


most are exclusive to Sundial 

all wire made in USA 

413-582-6909 FAX 413-582-6908 
custserv@sundialwire.com 


www.sundialwire.com 
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Thin brick veneer tile 
made from authentic 
reclaimed brick. 

For information on our 
complete line of 

antique brick products call 
1-800-VINTAGE or visit 
bricksalvage.com 


: F) 
cer perfectio 72 


Not just in our artistry, but with your entire experience. 


Endless design solutions. 30 years of experience. Cutting-edge technology 


grounded in classical design.These are the unique characteristics that make P 
White River your One Source for hardwood mouldings and handcarved w k A 
architectural woodcarvings — all backed by consistent product availability, prompt t Ite Riyer. 


HARDWOODS-WOODWORKS, INC. 


shipping, and a host of design options at an exceptional value. There’s just no 


better way to achieve the architectural excellence, steadfast quality, and enduring Beautifully Made | Made Easy 


beauty you're after. Take your creativity further by requesting our catalog today. 


800.558.0119 | WhiteRiver.com 
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Poe 


refrigerators + stoves + dishwashers + microwaves + 1-877-842-3269 


modern interior metal body 


retro appliances 


Classic Accents 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PUSHBUTTON SWITCH + est 1984 


P. O. BOX 1181, DEPT. OHI04, SOUTHGATE, MI 48195 
(P) 800.245.7742 ° (F) 734.284.7305 ° (E) classicaccents@bignet.net 
CALL FOR A FREE CATALOGUE ° VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT 
classicaccents.net 
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Z 4 South Avenue 
eS eke ar at 


( nce you've seen the 
difference Restoration 
Glass? makes, no historical 


restoration will look 
authentic without it. 


The world’s finest mouth-blown window glass 
found in our country’s most prestigious 


restorations, including the White House, 


BEN2HEIM 


SINCE 1927 


Mount Vernon and Monticello. 
Bendheim East Subtle imperfections allow historically 
800 221-7379 


accurate detailing of homes, buildings, 


F and furniture. 
Bendheim West Sia i j 
800 900-3499 Visit us online to see our great selection 


of antique & new door & cabinet hardware. 


www.historichouseparts.com 


Made exclusively for Bendheim by Germany's Glashütte 


restorationglass.com Lamberts and hand selected to ensure only the finest quality. 


S ON ANY BUDGE 


i | 


94 


BEYOND THE BUNGALOW 

Beyond the Bungalow is an inspiring treasury 
of design ideas, ranging from practical to 
spectacular that can be adapted ‘and applied 
to homes both old and new. 


/ By Paul Duchscherer & Lindfa Svendsen. 


Hardcover. 175 Pages. 


Item 0102. Retail $39.95 
Sale $33.96+s/h 


TILING COMPLETE EXPE 
FROM START TO FINISH 
Learn trade secrets from the profes 
This book contains more than-850- 
and drawings ds well as detaile 

to guide you through every st 


By Michael Schweit & Robin 


Paperback. 234 pages. 


© Item 0303. Retail $2 
Sale $18.66+s/h 


AFFORDABLE REMODEL 

This book reveals many money saving ideas 
available in remodeling today, Enjoy luxury 
remodeling that doesn't break the bank. 


By Fernando Ruiz. Paperback. 218 Pages. 
tem 0301. Retail $21. 
“Sale $18.66+s/h 


VISIT US AT WWW. OLDHOUSEJOURNAL. COM/STORE OR CALL 800.850.7279. 
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EYE CATCHING QUALITY 
RED CEDAR SHUTTERS 


j 
Many shutter types available. Endless cut out possibilities! 


Shuttercraft, Inc. Call (203) 245-2608 
Madison, CT www.shuttercraft.com 
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+ Mahogany 

+ Custom sizes 

+ Tempered glass 
+ 55 styles 


Send $3 for our catalog 


Touchstone 
Woodworks 
PO Box 112 
Dept OHJ 
Ravenna OH 44266 


(330) 297-1313 
www.touchstonewoodworks.com 
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This Is Your 9 
Ultimate knelt . 
GOULCE wrenctit 


For Home Decor 


Visit our Decorative 
Hardware Showroom 

in Hillsborough, NJ 
minutes from Princeton, 
right off Route 206 or 
Shop Online for 

all your Decorative 
Hardware needs at 


www.knobbery.com 


YOU'LL DISCOVER A WIDE VARIETY OF: 
Cabinet Knobs Window & Drapery Hardware 
Cabinet Pulls Furniture Hardware 
Interior & Exterior Door Hardware Floor Registers 
Bathroom Accessories 
FROM THE CLASSICS TO THE WHIMSICAL WE HAVE IT ALL AT 
KNOBBERY. CHOOSE FROM OVER 30,000 PRODUCTS FOR 
YOUR NEXT HOME PROJECT. SOME OF THE FAMOUS BRAND 
NAMES WE CARRY INCLUDE: 
Nostalgic Warehouse Soko Studios 
Modern Objects Notting Hill 


877-ART-KNOB (278-5662) 
Fax: 877-278-5663 
www.knobbery.com 
ve 10% off your purchase* 
e on website. Free Shipping 
to Designers, Architects and Contractors 
‘or one time use 


Baldwin Taamba 


Emteck 


A Source Book 
Rich With Information 


Ideas and Advice for the 
Historically Minded Homeowner 


Old House a 


Tadluona 
PRODUCTS 


ew versions of products from our 
past have never been more available, 
or more likable. Traditional Products is a 


new way to find new-old stuff. 


Old-House Joumal’s Traditional Products 


covers everything from historically 
appropriate building materials to 
period pieces to modern substitutes, 


all in one softbound book. 


You will find: 

e Buying guides 

e Complete information on 
product sources 

e Hundreds of full-color 
product photos 

e| New alternatives to 
traditional materials 


There’s never been a better time to learn 
about traditional American housing styles. 


Traditional Products will help 
bring the lessons home. 
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Bathroom Products 

Saniflo 

Page 80 | RSC 075 

Building Materials, Exterior 


AZEK Trimboards 
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Cedar Valley Shingle Systems 
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Cinder Whit & Company Inc. 
Page 86 


Erie Landmark 
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Pacific Columns 
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Shuttercraft 
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Superior Clay 
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Building Materials, Interior 


American Restoration Tile Inc. 
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Kitchen Products 


Big Chill 
Page 93 


Elmira Stove Works 
Page 2, 76 


Good Time Stove 
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Vermont Soapstone 
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Sundial Wire 
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Vintage Fans 
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Abatron 
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Oldhouses.com 
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Miscellaneous Building Materials 


Specification Chemicals 
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Auton Motorized Systems 
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Traditional Building Show 
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www.beautifulradiators.com / 
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Preservation Resource Group 
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Plaster Materials & Accessories 


American Clay Enterprises 
Page 81 | RSC 006 


Decorators Supply Corp. 
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Fischer & Jirouch 
Page 84 | RSC 036 
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& Related Products 


Classic Gutter Systems 
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Decra Roofing Systems 
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Jack Arnold-European Copper 
Page 39 | RSC 053 


Salvage & Architectural Antiques 


Country Road Associates 
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Service Systems 


Hydro-Sil / Santech Industries Inc. 
Page 87 | RSC 076 
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Technology Systems 


Connor Homes 
Page 10 | RSC 023 


Tools, Craft Materials & 
Safety Equipment 


Arrow Fastener Company 
Page 35 


Windows, Doors, Millwork 


Allied Window 
Page 88 | RSC 004 


Americana / Devenco Louver Products 
Page 100 


Bendheim Co., S.A. 
Page 94 | RSC 074 


Carriage House Door 
Page 27 | RSC 018 


Coppa Woodworking 
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Craftsmandoors.com 
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Page 36 | RSC 032 


Innerglass Window Systems 
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Marvin Windows and Doors 
Page Inside Back Cover | RSC 058 


Osborne Wood Products 
Page 80 | RSC 066 


Touchstone Woodworks 
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GLASS INTERIOR 
Storm Windows 


+ Reduce heating & cooling bills up to 30% 

+ Maintain the charm & beauty of your 
existing windows 

+ Eliminate drafts completely 

+ Greatly reduces outside noise 

+ Custom sizes 

+ Perfect for enclosing screen porches 

» Easy no tool snap in & out 


@. For distinctive applications, 


Š natural slate creates a 


permanent impression. 


Whether designing 


WINDOW SYSTEMS 
the better alternative 


1-800-743-6207 + FAX (860) 651-4789 
1S Herman Drive , Simsbury, CT 06070 


www.stormwindows.com 


warmth and richness 
r requiring bold, stark, 
contrasting elements, Circle 102 on Reader Service Card for Free Information¥ 


slate creates a permanent 


RESTORATION SYSTEM 


image of unrivaled quality Make Walls 
and Ceilings 
Like New! 


and style. 


Baltimore, MD Walnut Creek, CA San Francisco, CA 

410-325-2663 925-210-1042 415-864-7813 

American 
Los Angeles, CA Newport Beach, CA Solana Beach, CA Slate 
310-855-0594 949-650-2200 858-259-1343 Company 


Seattle, WA Boynton Beach, FL Los Altos, CA The Experts in Slate® 
206-938-3718 561-742-0200 650-559-8800 


i RESTORE 
¢ Cost effective RAEES 


¢ One day A | 
application 
¢ Remove no iat IN 


KÕ SPECIFICATION CHEMICALS, INC. 


www.nu-wal.com 
800-247-3932 


Vermont Products Midwest East Coast www.americanslate.com 
518-642-1748 800-553-5611 866-206-9524 
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tor BUILDER’S HARDWARE 


WITH MODERN SECURITY 


“HANDMADE IN ENGLAND SINCE 1855 
IRON * ARMOUR * BRASS * BRONZE * RUST 


Lever Handles * Ring Handles * Bolts 7 
Push Plates * Escutcheons * Hinges 
Gate Latches * Grilles + Knobs 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
Hooks e Pulls * Window Fittings 


$ Ç ual R O E D E R ah rrt n pes ae a 
LOG HOME SUPPLY, INC. [Ieee 
www.loghelp.com 1-800-359-6614 


@ Backer Rod @ Chinking ® Preservatives 
@ Black Iron @ Cleaners @ Restoration Products 
@ Books ® Fasteners @ Sealants 


™ 
ad 
@ Cast iron Finishes = @ Toole M wire iron 
+ Caulking @ Foam Sealants Wood Treatments 
Same day shipping from IN, MN, MT, & TN c O M P AN Y LLC 
) Antique Design Hardware 


i 775-336-1566 . fax 775-323-7153 = toll-free 800-745-7784 
P.O. Box 1169, Sparks, NV 89432-1169 » www.MaguireADH.com 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS. 


chinking | 
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Restoration. 
Decoration. 


Fine hardware for your entire home, 


+3 \ GOOD TIME STOVE Co. 


A Family Business Since 1973 


Genuine Antique Stoves 


Restored With Love... 


for the Warmth of your Home 
& the Heart of your Kitchen 


1-888-282-7506 
Ask for 
Sara, the Stove Princess 


EXPERT & QUALITY 
RESTORATION FOR 
BEAUTY & SAFETY 


MUSEUM & SHOWROOM OPEN BY 
APPOINTMENT OR BY CHANCE 


Gas & Electric Conversions Available 


www.goodtimestove.com 


www.oldhousejournal.com 
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Citrus" aint 
Remo t 


Put it on. Take it off. Use it ag 


JX Se i E ki 10 aa tt cl cued i 
Removes lead-based, oil and latex 
paint as well as varnish, stain and 
other finishes in one application. 


SE USUL ; 
Use on exterior & interior 
A No neutralizing 

=. Non-caustic 

Order your introductory 


quart for only $15! 


Rock Island Light House / 
Governor’s Mansion 


ahh, 


American Building Restoration Products, Inc. 
www,abrp.com ¢ 1-800-346-7532 ‘14-2007 
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Classic Elegance 
You Can Afford 
... Since 1935 


Chandeliers 
& Sconces 


Designers and Manufacturers ty 
729 South Van Buren Rd 
Eden NC 27288 


Catalog availble - $6 
336.623.6188 crystal@chandelier.com 
Monday - Saturday 9:00 - 5:00 


Quality crafted in the USA of fine, European crystal. 
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00-269 z5 
www.shutterblinds.co 
BAY WINDOWS ARE MADE FOR SHUTTERS 


AUTHENTIC DESIGN ¢ FREE MEASURE GUIDE • FREE BROCHURE 
SHOW OFF YOUR WINDOWS WITH LOW MAINTENANCE HIGH QUALITY CUSTOM 


FABRICATED LOUVERED SHUTTERS DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR READY TO 
INSTALL IN 4 TO 6 WEEKS. CALL FOR DETAILS AND COST 


Where to Find the 
Hard-To-Find Stuff 


Find nearly 2,000 suppliers of 
bathroom fixtures and faucets, building 
materials, lighting, decorative accessories, 
furnishings of all types and styles, and more! 
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Outfit your new or old house. You'll 
find a showcase of new products from 
our past, in one 200+ page book. 
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aL RADIATOR 
sTEELENCLOSURES 


FOR HOMES, OFFICES, CHURCHES, INSTITUTIONS 


MANY STYLES & COLORS + BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 


Send ‘1.00 for Brochures. Refundable with Order. 


MONARCH vc ons 


P.O Box 326, 111 Kero Rd. Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 
(201) 507-5551 www.monarchrad.com 
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CUSTOM LETTERED 
BRONZE PLAQUES 
For Your 


HISTORIC HOME 


ERIE LANDMARK 
COMPANY 


WWW.ERIELANDMARK.COM 


(Classified as) 
Poa A i 
EVERYONE DREAMS IN COLOR —For twenty-one 


years, our exterior color schemes have made dreams come 
true. The Color People, 920 Inca Street, Denver, CO 
80204. (800) 541-7174; www.colorpeople.com 


Restoration & Millwork Instruction d 
HISTORIC RESTORATIONS — Historic Restorations, 
located in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is offering furniture, 
cabinetmaking, and beginning through advanced wood- 
working classes. Hands-on home maintenance classes are 
also being offered. Contact us for a schedule: 
877-461-6928 or www.historic-restorations.com.” 
Structural Repairs oo 
STRUCTURAL RESTORATION SPECIALIST— 
38 years experience in jacking, squaring, sill & timber 
replacement or Early American homes, barns and log cab- 
ins. Consulting services by appointment. We will travel 
anywhere. George Yonnone Restorations. 
www.gyrestorations.com. (413) 232-7060 
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Swaps & Sales—Historic Properties 


| Historic Properties Specialists | 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Best Address® Real Estate, LLC 
Joseph Himali, CRS, GRI, 
Principal Broker 
Specially trained in historic real estate by 
The National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Telephone: 202-669-4656 
Website: www.BestAddress.com 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, & 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Long and Foster Real Estate, Inc. 
Historic Home Team 
Gary Gestson, Realtor 
Specializing in Extraordinary Homes 
and Historic Properties 
Telephone: 866-437-8766 
Website: www.HistoricHomeTeam.com 


NEW HAMPSHIRE & 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Historic & Distinctive Properties 
David Deysher, Owner/Broker 
Exclusive Purveyors of New England's Fine, 
Antique, Historic & Distinctive Properties 
Telephone: 603-485-8300 
Website: www.historicprop.com 


TEXAS 
The Kinney Company 
Lin Team, ABR 
Old Austin Realtor®. 
Helping people save old Austin, one house at a time. 
Telephone: 512-472-1930 
_ We bsite: www. thekinneycompany.com 


I ÑISTORIC PROPERTIES 


Your Source for Buying and Selling Historie Properties 


WWW. Eiistorie Pro yerties.com 
WWW. HISTORICPROPERTIES.COM 


The internet site for buying and selling historic proper- 
ties—residential or commercial, all styles, all prices, 
all sizes—from rehab projects to completed man- 
sions, anything 50 years or older. For over eight years 
on the web with more than 1,000 property listings. 
On the web at: www.HistoricProperties.com 


[Email or call for prices for Historic Properties advertising | 
Sharon Hinson or Marjorie Ellena | 
ohj@historicproperties: com * 888-507-0501 | 


ORLAND, CA—Former B&B on historic 


ranch in North Sacramento Valley. Lovely 
1906 two-story with 4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, 
approximately 2,879 sq.ft., fireplace, oak kitch- 
en, park-like yard. Triple garage, tank house 
with spa and office, and huge barn with office. 
Also charming one-bedroom cottage. 3+ acres 
with mandarin orange orchard plus many 
other fruit trees. $499,900. 530-865-4093. 


kurtmary@orland.net, www.HistoricProperties.com 


www.2hdb.com/winkcowee 


La SPOTLIGHT HOUSE 


| ST. MICHAELS, MD—“Up Holland,” one of Talbot County’s historic treasures. Perfectly 
sited on a spectacular 19+-acre waterfront point, part of a land grant patented circa 1667. Very 
private, surrounded by century old trees, this gracious 2 % story home has 5-6 bedrooms, 6 fire- 
places, 4,000+ sq. ft. of living space. The oldest portion of the house dates from 1760 with addi- 
tions in the 19th and 20th centuries. Two-story carriage house, pool, 1,000' of shoreline, pier w/ 


6' water depth. $3,845,000. Wink Cowee, Benson & Mangold, 410-310-0208 or 877-745-0415. 


LANETT, AL—Whether you would lke a 
Neo-Classical beauty that beckons you from 
the moment you arrive on a street lined with 
Or a 1929 Tudor 
reminiscent of a European castle with magnifi- 
cent architectural detail. Or a 1936 Georgian 
masterpiece on 3 levels amidst a grand history. 
Allow us the privilege of showing you the fin- 


estates and ancient oaks. 


est historic properties in our portfolio. Nancy 
Kustermann, RE/MAX Culpepper, 706-957- 
3253 or nancykustermann@aol.com 


FORT GAINES, GA —Circa 1829 — Gorgeous 
Greek Revival home features 5,000 sq. ft., 4 
bedrooms, 3 % baths, original hardwood floors, 
balconies, music room & much more! $299,500. 
United Country —800-999- 1020, Ext. 108. www. 
unitedcountry.com/old American Treasures—a 
full color magazine of older and historic proper- 
ties for sale. Just $5.95. 


NEVADA CITY, CA—Circa 1850 home 
in historic downtown offers a rich history and 
comfortable contemporary living. 
structure with most ceilings 12-feet high, most 
floors fir. Woodwork details recall colonial/ 
federalist eras. Elegant light fixtures. Covered 
wrap-around porches. Nearly one-half acre lot, 


classic 


800 sq. ft. garage, 2 picturesque sheds, old- 
growth trees, shrubs, and amazing rock. Good 
& Company Realty, Lee Good, 530-265-5872 
or www.goodrealty.com 


BALTIMORE, MD—Beechdale House, circa 
1900. Outstanding residential and/or mixed-use 
opportunity in the heart of Roland Park! Let your 
imagination wander through 4,000+ sq.ft. boast- 
ing a sensitive renovation complete with updated 
systems; original hardwood flooring; 5 fully ser- 
viced bedrooms and/or guest suites and 4 car 
detached gar w/loads of parking-an original beau- 
ty! Financing available! $1,598,000. Kimberly 
Kepnes, CBRB, 443-250-4241 cell/410-461-7600 


office or www.kimberlykhomes.com 


Historic Properties 


a i 


o SPOTLIGHT HOUSE | 


MAGNOLIA, MS—The Old South. Circa 1842 Greek Revival home features 6 bedrooms, 4 
Ys bathrooms, 3 staircases, many originals and updates. Original slave quarters. On 4 MS acres 
surrounded by oaks. 1 hour to New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Jackson. $325,000. United | 
Country—800-999-1020, Ext. 108. www.unitedcountry.com/old American Treasures—a full | 
color magazine of older and historic properties for sale. Just $5.95. 
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VICKSBURG, MS—Beautifully renovated 
circa 1890 home located in historic downtown 
in a great area close to everything. On the same 
street as the Pemberton Headquarters and the 
Balfour House. Formerly the Baldwin House 
Restaurant. Currently serves as a 3,220 sq. ft. 
residential home but could easily be converted 
to a fabulous bed and breakfast. $298,000. 
Contact Pam Powers, Brokersouth Properties, 
601-831-4505, www.liveinthesouth.com 


WICKFORD VILLAGE, RI— Waterfront! 
Just renovated Victorian home on the har- 
bor! New heat, septic, kitchen, baths, air 
conditioning, decor and more! 4 bedrooms, 
4 baths including a fabulous master suite, 
fireplaces, wood floors, patio, and a love- 
ly yard. Walk to shops, schools, library 
and park in this wonderful historic town. 
Offered at $1,250,000. Moore Properties, 
401-295-1708, info@mooreproperties.net, 
www.mooreproperties.net 
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AMHERST, NH—One of Amherst’s old- 
est homes dating to 1740. Charming center 
chimney Colonial with huge detached barn. 
On 3.5 acres perfect for horses. Wonderful 
original features including 4 fireplaces, wide 
plank floors and original wall paintings. 5 
bedrooms and 2.5 baths. Quiet country road 
minutes from the village. Close to Souhegan 
Woods Golf Course. $549,000. David 
Deysher, Historic & Distinctive Properties, 
603-485-8300. www.historicprop.com 


NEW CAMBRIA, MO—19' Century 
Treasure. Enchanting brick home with 4 bed- 
rooms, 1 bath. 2-story barn, garage and out- 


buildings. 2 stocked ponds. Blackberries and 


fruit trees. On 20 fenced acres. $89,900. 
United Country—800-999-1020, Ext. 108. 


www.unitedcountry.com/old American Treasures 


a full color magazine of older and historic 
properties for sale. Just $5.95. 


FLEMING, NY—Don’t miss this once in a 
lifetime opportunity to own a piece of history. 
This 3,074 sq. ft. home sits on 2 acres and is 
currently being used as a bed and breakfast. The 
owners have painstakingly renovated this gem 
back to its glory days keeping history in mind. 
Has been featured on HGTV. $389,900. Jason 
Barry, Auburn Sherlock Homes Real Estate, 
Inc., 315-730-3038, jbarry1600@adelphia.net 


SAN MARCOS, TX —Beautiful, stately 
restored 1909 Greek Revival in Historic 
District. 4,545 sqft; 4 bedooms/3baths plus 
efficiency 2-room apartment. Large formal 
dining room; formal parlor and family liv- 
ing too. Large master w/big walk-in, huge 
bath w/claw tub, separate shower! Kitchen 
remodeled: JennAire, pantry, island, break- 
fast area. Detached garage; superior landscap- 
ing! $625,000. Call Ronda Reagan Properties 
512-396-9001 or Ronda@RondaReagan.com. 
www.RondaReagan.com 


AMELIA COUNTY, VA—Parrett/Chumney 
House circa 1790. Located on 13+ acres. 45 
minutes west of downtown Richmond. Land 
grant from King George II. Hand carved reed- 
ed mouldings and mantles. Over 3,000 sq. 
ft, heart pine floors, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
large formal rooms, 6 fireplaces. Pastoral views, 
fenced pastures, pond, stable, garage, workshop 
and gardener’s shed. $499,995. Deborah James 
Dendtler, RE/MAX Commonwealth Group, 
804-402-8662. VirginiaAntiqueRealEstate.com 
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Historic Properties 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA —“Braehead” 


circa 1859. Lee had breakfast here the morn- 
ing of the battle. Grand Greek Revival 


w/6,000+ sq. ft. on private 18.88 acres 
w/National Park on three 
from DC commuter train. 


sides. Minutes 
8 fireplaces. 7 
baths. 8 bedrooms. Two kitchens. Marbleized 
woodwork in public rooms, heartpine floors, 
pocket doors. 11' ceilings. Conveys w/his- 
toric easement. $995,000. Dave Johnston, 
“The Old House Man*” 804-633-7123. 


AntiqueProperties.com 
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GRAVEL HILL, VA —“The Tavern and Store 
at Gravel Hill.” Circa 1799 & 1840. Two early 
places used as one. Charming & elegant located 
in a rural historic district- Village of Gravel Hill. 
Original doors, floors, woodwork, and mantels. 
9 fireboxes. Porches, brick walkways through 
several gardens with fountains. Many boxwoods 
and large trees on 3.92 acres. A great value at 
$495,000. Toby Beavers, Antique Properties, 
434-409-6510 or TobyBeavers@comceast.net 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY, VA— 
West End, circa 1790. Own a part of early 
Virginia history. Impeccably restored. 32+/- 
acres. Close to Chesapeake Bay. Spectacular 
views. Grand living and dining rooms, library, 
gourmet kitchen, morning room, breakfast 
room, tavern room, and 8 fireplaces. Master 
bedroom wi/lavish bath, 4 additional bed- 
rooms and 3 baths. 2,400 sq. ft. guesthouse. 
Dependencies. $3,200,000. Jane Ludwig, 
Bay Meadows Real Estate, 804-436-6341 
or 804-435-0140. 
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MONROE TWP., NJ—The Holmes-Tallman House, circa 1867, is a majestic example of 
Carpenter Square Italianate design. Listed on the National & New Jersey Historic Places 
Registers for its exterior architectural value and irreplaceable plaster and wood detail. Located 
on 6 acres of farmland in the heart of New Jersey. The house contains two parlors, library, | 
dining room, den, large kitchen, conservatory, ten bedrooms, office, maid/au pair rooms and 


ante-chambers plus cupola. $1,800,000. Susan Schneider-Baker, Realty Executives SUCCESS! 


908-735-0188 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA—A Private Estate 
Property. 1942 brick Colonial Revival manor 
house on 35 acres with mature pines. Georgian 
type arches and moldings through-out. The 
4,317 sq.ft. includes a grand foyer and parlor, 
formal dining room, large kitchen with break- 
fast room, 5 bedrooms, 6 baths and many 
extras. 5 zone central heat and air. $689,000. 
Max Antique Properties, 
434-391-4855. www.oldhouseproperties.com 


Sempowski, 


RICHMOND, VA—“Workmen’s Cottage” 
1895 on % acre with mature land- 
scaping. Built by carpenters who built The 
Jefferson & Ginter Park. Surrounded by his- 
toric homes on quiet streets. Has large front 
porch, patio, dog run, large rooms and 4 fire- 
places. 1,835+/- sq. ft. of original floors, wood- 
work, doors, slate roof and shutters. $299,000. 
Donna Lewis, Antique Properties, 434-607- 
6118 or Donna@Old Houses Virginia.com 


circa 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA—Rural 
Paradise. LaGrange, circa 1749 planter home 
with 4 fireplaces. 65 acres of privacy offering 
fantastic dependencies: soaring screened pavil- 
ion enclosing pool, summer kitchen, fireplace, 
attached pool house with full bath, cedar sauna, 
and upstairs office. Appalachian-style log cabin 
with loft; timber frame low-country building 
for winery, gift shop, meeting room; + more! 
$653,000. Jane Ludwig, Bay Meadows Real 
Estate, 804-436-6341. 


WHEATLAND, WY —Classic 1912 Cape 
Cod farmhouse at the foothills of Laramie 
Mountains. Two residences on 35 acres: 
five bedroom, two bath 3,417 sq. ft. home 
with 800 sq. ft. guesthouse. Abundant trees, 
gardens, and lavender plants. Vintage 1912 
red barn, metal loafing sheds, corrals, 1940s 
dairy barn, 3 stall garage/shop, and dog 
kennel. Nature lover’s paradise. $567,000. 
Ellen Alley, Coldwell Banker Ist Wheatland 
Realty, 307-322-2800 or 307-331-1660 
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Remuddling __ 


Growing Pains 


Like adolescents on the cusp of adulthood, some old houses go through growth 
spurts of the teenage kind, which can result in awkward transformations. Take, for 
example, these two bungalows sitting side-by-side out West. One (above, right) is 
defined by classic wide, overhanging eaves; clapboard siding; and a low-pitched, hipped 
roof. The other (above, left) has grown a Modernistic second storey with eaveless 
roof-wall junctions, vertical siding, and a towering flat roof. 

In the words of our contributor, “The addition seems a little uncoordinated.” We 
think that for old houses, growing up is hard to do. i 


Win $100: If you spot a classic example of remuddiling, send us clear color prints. We'll award you $100 when your photos are published. The message 
is more dramatic if you send along a picture of a similar unremuddled building. (Original photography only, please; no clippings. Also, we reserve the 
, 4125 Lafayette Center Dr., Suite 100, 


right to republish the photos online and in other publications we own.) Remuddling Editor, OLb-House Jour 
Chantilly, VA 20151. 


Op-House Journat (ISSN 0094-0178) is published bimonthly for $27 per year by Home Buyer Publications, 4125 Lafayette Center Dr., Suite 100, 
Chantilly, VA 20151. Telephone (703) 222-9411. Subscriptions in Canada $35 per year, payable in U.S. funds. Periodicals postage paid at El Segundo, CA, 
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